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The Folklore of the Merfolk 
by SIR ARTHUR WAUGH 


Presidential Address delivered before the Society at the Annual 
General Meeting on 16 March, 1960 


You will not, I know, expect from me the deep knowledge of the 


by my esteemed predecessor, Miss Burstein. My talk relates only to 
an aspect of which I have made a little study: The Folklore of the 
Merfolk. 

The central figure of the merfolk is, of course, the mermaid. 
There are so many attractive legends and folktales about her that I 
must perforce be brief in dealing with other merfolk. These include 
not only the merman, but such creatures of the imagination as the 
seal-folk, and the water-horse or kelpie. ‘They could, on occasion, 
assume human appearance or characteristics; and so they qualify as 
merfolk, rather than as magical creatures only, such as the water- 
bull. 

The first merman in recorded history is the sea-god Ea, or in 
Greek, Oannes, of the Early Babylonians. It is to Berossus, a Chal- 
dean priest of about 200 B.c., that we owe, through fragments pre- 
served by Josephus and Polyhistor and others of about the start of 
the Christian era, a detailed account of Oannes. Polyhistor’s 
version tells us that: 


‘In the first year (of Babylonia), there made its appearance from a part of 
the Erythrean sea, an animal endowed with reason, who was called 
Oannes. The whole body of the animal was like that of a fish; and had 
under a fish’s head another head, and also feet below, similar to those of 
a man, subjoined to the fish’s tail. His voice, too, and language were 
articulate and human; and a representation of him is preserved to this 
day. This Being in the daytime used to converse with men; but took no 
food at that season; and he gave them an insight into letters and sciences, 
and every kind of art. He taught them to construct houses, to found 
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temples, to compile laws, and explained to them the principles of geo- 
metrical knowledge. He made them distinguish the seeds of the earth, 
and showed them how to collect fruits; in short, he instructed them in 
everything which could tend to soften manners and humanize mankind. 
From that time, so universal were his instructions, nothing material has 
been added by way of improvement. When the sun set, it was the custom 
of this Being to plunge again into the sea and abide all night in the deep.” 


Oannes had a fish-tailed wife, and fish-tailed descendants. 
Through the mists of time, we can reasonably discern Dagon, 
the fish-tailed God of the Philistines, and, probably, Derceto or 
Atargatis, fish-tailed goddess of the Syrians, among them. But the 
merman really comes into his own again, although in ‘demoted’ 
fashion, in Classical mythology, where he appears as Triton, the 
attendant of the earth-shaking Poseidon, God of the Sea. In 
character, ‘Triton was at times amorous, at times bellicose, but he 
was generally well disposed to the human race; for example, 
guiding the Argonauts on their perilous journey. His importance 
gradually fades as that of the mermaid grows; but, in the Middle 
Ages he could still be dangerous. In a Danish ballad, he assumes 
the shape of a handsome knight, and has the effrontery to attend 
church, and to abduct a Princess to his watery home: 


‘Long heard the fishers with dread and dree 
llow the King’s daughter sobbed under the sea.’ 


Sometimes, however, the girl carried off by a merman escaped. An 
old Danish ballad, taken from the German, about Agnes and the 
Merman, relates how: 


‘Agnes she walked on the edge of the steep, 
And up came a Merman out of the deep. 
Ha, ha, ha. 

Up came a Merman out of the deep.’ 


He caught her and took her down through the sea, where she bore 
him ‘seven fair sons’. But one day ‘she heard how the bells of 
England rang’, and received permission to ‘go up to the kirk to pray’. 
When she did not return to him, the merman came to the kirk to 
plead with her, but unsuccessfully: 

‘Heed now, Agnes, what I say to thee! 

Thy little children are longing after thee. 

! Fragments of Polyhistor, translated by I. P. Cory. 
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Let them long as they will, let their longing be sore, 
I shall return to them never more. 
Oh think on the grown ones, and think of the small! 
Of the baby in the cradle think most of all. 
I think not of the grown ones, nor yet of the small, 
Of the baby in the cradle I’ll think least of all.’ 


This ballad could be the original of Matthew Arnold’s well-known 
poem, The Forsaken Merman. You will remember how the merman 
and his children stole up to the village church to entreat his wife 
to return to them: 


‘She sate by the pillar, we saw her clear. 
“Margaret, hist! Come quick, we are here! 
“Dear heart’’, I said, “We are long alone 
The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan,” 
But ah! she gave me never a look, 

For her eyes were sealed to the holy Book.’ 


In Classical Greece, the cult of the fish-tailed goddess largely 
disappeared, but the worship of the fish-tailed Artemis of Arcadia 
is an exception. 

If I may digress for a moment, it is odd how the protecting and 
healing powers of Artemis reappear centuries later in Scottish 
folklore. At least two Scottish mermaids rise from the sea advising 
the folk to eat ‘muggons’ (or mugwort). If they did, ‘sae mony 
braw maidens wadna gang to the clay’. For long, the botanical 
name for the common mugwort has been artemisia vulgaris. It was 
the old Scottish belief that mugwort was a remedy for consumption. 

Of later mermaid worship, as distinct from belief, there are two 
curious examples. 

One is from a North American Indian folktale. It concerns a 
vanished light-skinned tribe who adored the statue of a mermaid in 
their temple beside the Pascagoula River in Louisiana. 

In the year 1539 a Christian priest came to dwell among them, 
and tried to turn the a from the worship of their mermaid goddess 
to Christianity. He had achieved considerable success in this 
direction, when, one night, to the sound of rushing waters, the 
river gathered itself together in a towering column of waves, on 
the summit of which stood a mermaid with magnetic eyes. High 


* A Book of Danish Ballads, selected by Alex Orlik, translated by E. Smith- 
Dampier. 
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above the roaring waters rose her song, with the irresistible refrain: 


‘Come to me, come to me, children of the sea, 
Neither bell, book nor cross shall send ye from your Queen.’ 


It drove the listening Indians first to ecstasy and then to madness, 
and one by one they plunged into the river in quick succession, 
until the whole tribe had vanished beneath its waters; then the river 
returned to its bed. As the last Indian sank beneath the waters, ‘a 
wild laugh of exultation was heard’. 

According to tradition, the priest, whose ‘converts’ had vanished 
with the rest of the tribe, died in an agony of grief. He attributed 
the annihilation of the tribe at the hands of the mermaid goddess, 
(or, as he saw it, the victory of the powers of darkness), ‘to his not 
having been in a perfect state of grace when he attempted the 
conversion of these infidels.” 

My other example is quite modern, twentieth century. In Java, 
‘Bride of the Endless Sea,’ reverence is still paid to a mermaid 
goddess, Loro Kidul, who, propitiated with due ceremony and 
offerings, comes to the aid of men engaged in the perilous task of 
collecting edible birds’ nests from the cliffs. 

However, from Classical times, the mermaid and merman - 
like their kin, the nereids, the tritons and tritonids, and, later, the 
siren, became ‘semi-immortals’, to whom respect and offerings 
were due, but not worship. Indeed, an obnoxious ‘Triton could 
meet with a violent death at the hands of an angry Greek populace. 
But in the Christian Era, when mermaids appeared in legend, they 
were treated as ‘semi-immortals’ who could live to a great age. 

Georges Kastner, a French musician who wrote a book in 1858 
on Les Sirénes, relates a medieval encounter with a mermaid off 
Denmark. 

‘She told King Christian IV that her name was Ibrand, and that she was 
80 years old. This octogenerian nymph was a handsome maiden with long 
hair, a white bosom, . . . and all the rest of her perfectly proportioned.’ 

Two of the mermaid’s familiar attributes — enticement, and a 
gift of fatal song — derive from Homer's famous description of the 
sirens who ‘attempted upon’ Odysseus. The early Greeks portrayed 
the Sirens as woman-faced birds. It is interesting to trace how the 
siren developed from woman-faced bird into a fish-tailed tempt- 


* T. G. Gayarré, History of Louisiana 
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ress. ‘The earliest example of a fish-tailed siren that I have found 
is an attractive terra-cotta figurine of a ‘mourning siren’ of about 
250B.C., to be seen in the British Museum. A transitional mermaid, 
with fish-tail, claws and feathers, is to be found on a misericord 
in Carlisle Cathedral, and thus she was pictured in some of the 
Bestiaries. 

It is the Bestiaries which gave the mermaid all the attributes 
associated with her from early Christian days — her vanity, con- 
stantly with comb and mirror, her alluring appearance and voice, 
and her danger to the human soul. Early on in the Christian Era, a 
fish was a symbol of the soul; and, in medieval Church carvings, a 
mermaid grasping a fish is an Awful Warning to the Laity. ‘There 
is a good example from a misericord in Exeter Cathedral. 

The work of the first Bestiarist, Physiologus, a monk of Alexan- 
dria, is lost, but it was copied, with embellishments, all over Europe. 
The compilers included her with other fictitious, and also living, 
creatures in their works illustrating moral themes. For example, 
Guillame le Clerc, who compiled his Bestiary in A.D, 1210-11, 
wrote of the Syren ‘shaped like a fish or like a bird’ in her lower 
half, and summed her up as follows: 

‘So sweetly does she sing and well 
That they who go sailing on the sea 
As soon as they hear that song, 
Cannot forbear 

From letting their ship approach. 

So soothing seems the song to them. 
‘That in their ship they fall asleep, 
And when they are so fast asleep, 
Then are they deceived and trapped; 
For the syrens kill them 

Without their uttering shriek or cry.’ 


‘Then follows the carefully pointed moral: 


“The Syren, who sings so sweetly 

And enchants folk by her song 
Affords example for instructing those 
Who through this world must voyage. 
We who through this world do pass 
Are deceived by such a sound, 

By the glamour, by the lusts 
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Of this world, which kill us 

When we have tasted of such pleasures: 
Wantonness and bodily ease, 

And gluttony and drunkenness, 
Slothfulness and riches, 

Palfreys, fat horses 

The splendour of rich draperies. 

Always we incline that way; 

About the future we are slow to think 

So great is our delight in them 

That perforce we fall asleep. 

Thereupon the syren kills us, 

It is the evil one who uses us so ill, 

Who makes us plunge into vice so much, 
That he entangles us in his snares. 

Then he attacks us, then he falls upon us, 
Then he kills us, then he does us to death, 
Just as the syrens do 

To the mariners who sail the seas.”* 


My quotation is rather long, but it does show what view the 
Church wished ‘the laity’ to take of the mermaid. 

The medieval artist was allowed a good deal of licence outside 
his main duty of portraying Biblical subjects; and the mermaid 
appeared in wall paintings, and carved on misericords, corbels, 
roof-bosses, in the churches of Europe. These carvings troubled 
the mind of St Bernard of Clairvaux, (1090-1143), who wrote, 
‘what is the meaning... of that deformed beauty, that beautiful 
deformity, before the very eyes of the brethren when reading?’ But 
it was an age of illiteracy and credulity, and Bishop Durandus 
(1220-96), defended ‘pictures and ornaments’ in churches. (“They 
are the lessons and scriptures of the laity... for what writing 
supplieth to him which can read, that doth a picture in our churches 
supply to him which is unlearned and can only look.’) 

As they gazed on these carvings, it is to be feared that the 
thoughts of the laity were not always edifying. It was the age of 
marvels, and the wonders of the Bestiaries were augmented by 
‘Travellers’ Tales’, and a growing number of ‘sightings’ from 
sailors on the Seven Seas. 

Perhaps this is the place to consider the opinion of naturalists of 


* George Druce, The Bestiary of Guillaume Le Clerc 
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many centuries, that, in fact, the so-called mermaid was only a 
manatee, or a dugong, or even a seal, imperfectly observed from a 
distance. When two dugongs were captured, filmed, and then, 
mercifully, released, off Malindi, on the coast of Kenya, in 1958, 
there was scarcely a naturalist correspondent in the Press who 
failed to say: ‘The dugong is, of course, the origin of the mermaid 
legend.’ 

Although, as we have seen, the mermaid has an historic origin, 
the naturalist theory is worth looking at. 

Pliny relates tales of mermen and mermaids seen ‘in the time that 
Tiberious was Emperour’. One ‘mermaid chattered very heavily’ 
when it was dying, and ‘many of these Nereides or Mermaids were 
seen cast upon the sands, and lying dead’. This description does 
suggest a sea mammal, for the traditional mermaid is not gregarious. 

There can be no doubt that, from Pliny’s time onwards, the 
mammialia of the sea have been confused with the god-descended 
mermaid. 

The dugong and the manatee keep appearing as mermaids in 
early voyages of exploration and trade. A Capuchin monk, who in 
1632 voyaged to the Congo, one Merolla, describes with some 
relish how he ‘eat of’ the mermaid, whom he describes as ‘upwards’ 
a woman. He found her very tasty, like veal. Likewise the crew of 
the Halifax reported in 1739 how they had eaten of mermaids 
tasting like veal. 

One cannot believe that the good Father, or the crew of the 

Halifax would have ‘eat’ of the mermaid if she were in fact partly 
human. Their reactions would probably have been similar to those 
of one of Macleod’s retainers in the Isle of Skye who watched a 
mermaid combing her hair on the rocks. 
‘I lifted my gun’, said he, ‘meaning to shoot her, for I thought, if I got 
her I could carry her round the country, and myself would be the rich 
man. And then I put down the gun, for I thought, she’s so human-like, 
that if I shoot her I will be hanged.’* 

The dugong or manatee seen-at-a-distance may well account for 
some reports of mermaid sightings, such as that of Columbus, who, 
on his voyage of discovery, saw three mermaids ‘leaping a good 
height out of the sea’. He found that they are ‘not so faire as they 
are painted’. 

* J. A. Macculloch, The Misty Isle of Skye. 
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It is an entirely different matter when it comes to detailed ac- 
counts by responsible people from the seventeenth to the nine- 
teenth centuries. ‘Their accounts of mermaids seen at close quarters 
are numerous, but here I can quote only two examples. 

In 1614, Captain John Smith, sailing the West Indies, en- 
countered a mermaid close at hand: she had ‘large eyes, rather too 
round, finely shaped nose (a little too short), well-formed ears, 
rather too long, and her long green hair imparted to her an original 
character by no means unattractive’. Captain Smith gazed on this 
charming female, with her unusual floating green tresses, and had 
‘already begun to feel the first pains of love’ when she made an 
unguarded movement, and the captain discovered that ‘from below 
the waist the woman gave way to the fish’. 

One may be inclined to question the veracity of the susceptible 
Captain Smith. It is much more difficult to doubt the detailed 
reports of such sober and responsible people as Master Henry 
Hudson, Captain Whitbourne, the grave William Munro, school- 
master of ‘Thurso, and of Hugh Miller, the famous geologist. None 
of them had any doubt that the creature he had seen was a mer- 
maid. There is no room here to relate their accounts, nor the 
depositions by a farmer and a girl solemnly recorded in 1811 by the 
Sheriff-Substitute of Campbeltown, in the presence of the Parish 
Minister. 

My other citation of an encounter at close quarters comes from 
the little island of Benbecula in the Hebrides. 

Somewhere about 1830, the islanders were cutting seaweed or 
‘kelp’, a fertilizer, on the shore when one of the women went to 
wash her feet at the lower end of a reef. The sea was calm, and a 
splash made the woman look up, and out to sea. What she saw 
caused her to cry out, and the rest of the party, hurrying to her, 
were astonished by the sight of a creature ‘in the form of a woman 
in miniature’, some few feet away in the sea. 

The little sea-maiden, unperturbed by her audience, played 
happily, turning somersaults and otherwise disporting herself. 
Several men waded out into the water and tried to capture her, but 
she swam easily beyond their grasp. ‘Then a wretched little boy 
threw stones at her, one of which struck her in the back. 

She was next heard of a few days later, but, alas, then she was 
dead; her body was washed ashore, about two miles from where 
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she was first seen. A detailed examination followed, and we learn 
that ‘the upper part of the creature was about the size of a well-fed 
child of three or four years of age, with an abnormally developed 
breast. ‘The hair was long, dark and glossy, while the skin was 
white, soft, and tender, ‘The lower part of the body was like a 
salmon, but without scales.’ 

‘The lifeless body of the litthe mermaid attracted crowds to the 
beach where she lay, and the Highland spectators were convinced 
that they had gazed upon a mermaid at last. 

But the story does not end here. Mr Duncan Shaw, Factor, 
(Land Agent) for Clanranald, baron-bailic and sheriff of the district, 
after seeing the corpse, gave orders that a coffin and shroud be 
made for the mermaid, and, in the presence of many people, she 
was buried a little distance above the shore where she was found. 
‘The Factor was unlikely to be credulous, and that he ordered a 
coffin and shroud for the strange little creature cast upon his shores 
suggests that he thought she was at least partly human.* 

Now | would like to mention some examples of ‘similarity’ in 
folktales over various areas of the globe. 

Some of these concern the seal-folk, first noticed in Classical 
mythology from the half-human, half-seal, Phocus, who founded 
the colony of the Phocians, and who was the son of the Nereid 
Psmathe by a sea-god. But it is in Scotland and Western Ireland, 
more particularly, that the seal-folk come into their own. Numer- 
ous clans claim descent from the seal-folk, in stirring tales, and in 
ballads. ‘he intermarriage of seal and human ts almost as common 
as that of mermaid and man. 

‘There are features common to both. If the mermaid loses her 
cap, or cohuleen druith, to a man, she is obliged to live with him, 
and bear his children, until she recovers her cap, when she 
instantly returns to the sea. It is the same with the incautious seal- 
woman who rashly doffs her seal-skin. There are parallels in Euro- 
pean and Asiatic tales of Swan Maidens and other mythical 
creatures robbed of their plumage or feathers. On ‘similarity’ of 
legend I would like to quote an instance from two widely-separated 
areas. 

Paul Sebillot, the eminent French folklorist, recounts the story 
of the fabulous City of Ys on the Breton coast, which was protected 


* Alexander Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica 
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against the encroachments of the sea by strong flood-gates. Led by 
their King’s daughter, Dahut, the inhabitants became dissolute. 
The warnings of St Guernole fell on deaf ears, and Dahut sur- 
rendered, not only herself, but the keys of the flood-gates, to the 
Evil One. The floodgates opened, and all the inhabitants of the 
City, except the Saint and the King, were submerged, the Princess 
Dahut becoming the first Siren. 

Now, in North America there is an Indian legend about Lake 
Mashapang, Connecticut. It was formerly dry land, but the people, 
led by their young Queen, became profligate. They paid no heed 
to the warnings of their prophetess, Nokentis. Then the Great 
Spirit moved, and all were drowned, except the prophetess, in a 
huge flood which formed Lake Mashapang. One wonders whether 
or no the North American Indians derived this story from that of 
the city of Ys, through early French settlers. 

I must not continue with the fascinating subject of the similarity, 
or diffusion, of legends and folktales, and I shall conclude with a 
few instances from the many legends of the British Isles. 

The mermaid carved on a bench end in the fifteenth-century 
church at Zennor, Cornwall, is well known. One version of the 
legend which grew up about her is that she frequently attended 
church, attracted by the lovely voice of a chorister named Matthew 
Trewella. Eventually she enticed him to live with her beneath the 
waves, where, for many years, his voice could still be heard in 
Pendour Cove, as he sang to his mermaid bride. 

No doubt the legend grew up after the carving was made. There 
was a Cornish Passion Play of the Middle Ages in the ancient 
Cornish tongue in which an argument occurs about the dual nature 
of Our Lord. The argument, translated, is that ‘Half a mermaid is 
human; a woman from the head to the stomach. Like that is the 
Jesu.’ The Passion Play is still quoted today. It could account for 
the carving. 

A well-known ‘Lady of the Lake’ in Wales was the Lady of Llyn 
y Fan Fach, who was seen combing her hair by a farmer’s son. 
According to one version, she agreed to marry him on condition that 
should he strike her three times without cause, she would return to 
the lake. Of course he agreed that he would not do so, and of course 
he did. And of course she decided, being feminine, that he had no 
cause. He tapped her when she laughed at a funeral; again when 
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she refused to go to a wedding, and thirdly, when she wept at a 
christening; then she left him, taking with her the considerable 
dowry of sea-cattle she had brought. But the three sons she bore 
him became the three famous Physicians of Mydfai, of whom let 
Welsh folklorists speak. 

A story not unlike that of the mermaid of Zennor is that of blind 
Maurice O’Connor, king of the pipers of Munster, who had the 
power to set ‘everything dead or alive, dancing’. One day he played 
at a gay gathering on the shore of Ballinskellig Bay. While all, even 
the fishes, were jigging away merrily, a beautiful young woman 
with sea-green hair and a red cocked hat, danced up to Maurice, 
and, in a honey-sweet voice, invited him to dwell with her beneath 
the ocean. She led the blind piper to the water, covered him in a 
cloak with a big hood, and he was seen no more. But for long his 
bagpipes could be heard under the water. 

To return to the seal-folk, the Scots Ballad of The Great Silkie of 
Sule Skerry illustrates that the seal-folk had the gift of prophecy 
also possessed by the mermaid. 

A girl bore a child to a silkie — or selchie — though she did not 
know who he really was, and not even ‘the land that he staps in’. 


“Then ane arose at her bed-fit, 

An’ a grumly guest I’m sure was he. 
Here am I, thy bairnis father, 
Although that I be not comelie. 


‘1 am a man upon the lan, 

And I am a silkie in the sea 

And when I’m far and far frae lan, 

My dwelling is in Sule Skerry. 

‘And it sall come to pass on a simmer’s day, 
When the sin shines het on evera stane, 
That I will tak my little young son, 

An teach him for to swim the faem. 


‘An thou sall marry a proud gunner, 
An a proud gunner I’m sure he'll be, 
An the very first schot that ere he schoots, 
He'll schoot baith my young son and me.’ 
Rather regrettably, events turn out as the silkie foresaw.’ 
7 F. J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 
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The mermaid could, we know, be vindictive if slighted or jilted. 
Here is the story of an unprovoked and blood-thirsty siren. 

The young Laird of Lorntie (in Angus) was riding home from a 
hunt past a lonely loch when he heard a cry of ‘Help, Help, 
Lorntie!’ Spurring to the water’s edge, he saw a beautiful woman 
struggling in the water, and apparently about to drown. 

Lorntie jumped from his horse into the water, and was in the act 
of grasping the long hair ‘which lay like bands of gold upon the 
water’, when he was dragged away by his man-servant. He was 
about to rebuke his servant angrily, when the latter cried, 

‘Bide, Lorntie, bide a blink! That wauling madam was nane other, God 
sauf us! than the mermaid!’ 
In a flash, the Laird realized that his man was right, and they were 
riding hastily away when the mermaid ‘in a voice of fiendish dis- 
appointment and ferocity’, hurled after him: 

‘Lorntie, Lorntie, 

Were it na your man, 

I had gart your heart’s bluid 

Skirl in my pan.”* 
It is perhaps regrettable that a modern narrator attributes this un- 
usual tale to Lorntie’s having looked through a glass darkly after 
the hunt! 

I am sad that I cannot relate delightful, current, beliefs in 
Neraidhes, Alexander the Great, Gorgons and others from the 
Isles of Greece, particularly those in legends of Chios recounted by 
Professor H. J. Rose, our respected former President, and Philip 
Argenti. But I end up with a report which Mr Calum I. Maclean, 
of The School of Scottish Studies, was good enough to give me. He 
told a meeting of The British Association at Glasgow in 1958 that 
an old fisherman of the Hebridean Island of Muck, averred that in 
1947 he saw a mermaid. Mr Maclean says that the old fisherman, 
who died recently, looked up to see a mermaid about twenty yards 
from the shore, sitting, combing her hair, on a floating herring-box 
used to preserve live lobsters. Unfortunately, as soon as she looked 
round, she realized she had been seen, and plunged into the sea. 
But no questioning, says Mr Maclean, could shake the old fisher- 
man’s conviction: he was adamant that he had seen a mermaid. 

So one never knows! 

* Robert Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland. 
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Some Aspects of the Grail Problem 


by MARY WILLIAMS 


Few subjects have made a greater appeal throughout the centuries 
and in so many lands than the Grail, nor been the inspiration of so 
many poets, artists and musicians. The story of the Grail suddenly 
appears in French literary circles in the twelfth century, the work 
of Chrétien de Troyes, Le Conte du Graal, and of Robert de Boron, 
L’Estoire du Graal, neither of which is inspired by the other. Each 
represents a different tradition and neither gives a final answer to 
the quester’s ‘What or whom does it serve?’, although on this 
depends the healing of the Fisher King and the restoration of his 
Waste Land. 

Many theories are still held as to the meaning of the very word 
Grail, as to its functions and its origins, the Grail varying so much 
both in form and function in the many versions which are still 
extant. The Grail may appear as a vessel, a cup, a dish or platter, a 
chalice, even a stone and a head in a platter surrounded with blood. 
Its functions also vary. In some of the romances the Grail is quite 
definitely a feeding vessel: it provides the assembled company with 
all manner of foods and drinks and material delights: in others those 
who behold the Grail are just as definitely filled with spiritual 
foods. Occasionally the Grail separates the worthy in a company 
from those unworthy to behold it. 

What are we to make of this object which varies so greatly? 
Where did it originate? It is but natural that scholars should be 
divided in their opinions. Some declare its origins are to be sought 
in pagan creeds and myths, the Grail is but another form of the 
Celtic cauldron of plenty, the cauldron of Bran, or the marvellous 
baskets or platters of Celtic tradition. Others are just as positive 
that the Grail is of definitely Christian origin. It is the cup or 
chalice of the Holy Eucharist which appears to the knights at the 
Grail Castle. It is no doubt both and a great deal more. Not two 
but many currents flow together to form the rich ocean of tradition 
which surrounds the Grail. 
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What do we learn from the extant texts themselves? Chrétien de 
‘Troyes tells us he is writing his romance at the request of Philip of 
Alsace, Count of Flanders who, between 1179 and 1181, lent hima 
book, before he (Philip) left to take part in the third crusade in 
which he died June 1191, in the siege of Acre. Unfortunately this 
book is lost and no one knows what it may have contained. Was it a 
Grail story or similar to an English romance written about 1370, 
Sir Percyvelle, which makes no mention of either Grail or Fisher 
King? Chrétien himself died about 1190 before he had completed 
his work, but he introduces both the story of the youthful Perceval 
and the visit to the Fisher King’s castle where Perceval sees the 
Grail procession pass through the hall but fails to ask the momen- 
tous question. It is therefore quite possible that Chrétien was 
inspired to combine the two stories, introducing the young and 
callow youth as the aspirant to the Grail mysteries. 

Perceval the young son of a widow whose husband and two older 
sons had been killed in tournaments and who had been brought up 
by her far from the haunts of man in ignorance of knights and 
armour meets, however, in the forest with knights and is persuaded 
to accompany them. After certain adventures he comes alone to a 
river upon which he sees a boat in which are two men fishing. One 
of them directs him for a night’s shelter to his own castle near. 
After some difficulty Perceval finds the castle, enters, is disarmed, 
clad in a scarlet mantle and led into a great hall. Within lying on a 
couch is an old man near a fire around which some four hundred 
men are sitting. A squire enters bearing a sword on which is 
written that it will never break save in one peril known only to its 
maker who after repairing it will die. It is a gift from his host’s 
niece to be bestowed where it will be well employed. The host gives 
it to Perceval ‘to whom it was adjudged and predestined’. Here- 
upon enters another squire bearing in his hand a lance from the tip 
of which a drop of blood runs down on to the squire’s hand. Two 
more squires enter, each holding a ten-branched candlestick and 
with them a damsel, a ‘Graal’ between her hands. The ‘Graal’ 
shines so brilliantly that it puts out the light of the candles as the 
sun does that of the stars. Then follows a damsel holding a silver 
platter. All file past between the fire and the couch but Perceval 
does not venture to ask wherefore the ‘Graal’ is used. Supper fol- 
lows and the ‘Graal’ is again brought. Perceval would gladly have 
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spoken but remembering his uncle Gornumant’s advice not to ask 
unnecessary questions postpones asking until the morrow. Awaking 
he finds the castle deserted, his horse saddled and the drawbridge 
down. 

In this poem the Grail is borne uncovered through the hall at 
each course; it feeds the Fisher King’s father — dead yet alive. A 
single wafer contained in the Grail sustains his life, ‘so holy a thing 
is the Grail’, a testimony by Chrétien to its sacred nature (and yet 
elsewhere in his poem it is such a large platter that it could hold a 
lamprey or a salmon!). Chrétien’s unfinished poem was continued 
by several others. In the First Continuation (formerly called 
Pseudo-Wauchier) the physical side alone is insisted upon.‘ What- 
ever the company needed the Grail supplied in great plenty as 
though it had cost nothing. The Grail went everywhere, carrying 
bread and wine and other dishes in great plenty.’ 

In the continuation of the poems by Gerbert the physical pro- 
perties of the Grail are again insisted upon. Perceval sees ‘the Rich 
Grail moving throughout the hall and distributing bread in abund- 
ance; they all eat at great leisure’. However a spiritual effect seems 
to be attributed to the Grail for the devil cannot deceive anyone the 
day he sees the Grail nor lead him astray to commit sin. 

Manessier, the last of four continuators, does not make any 
special reference to the properties of the Grail. 

So far, therefore, the Grail is a vessel (of what shape we do not 
know) which sheds a brilliant light and provides all with bread and 
wine and other foods: it is a holy object and produces certain 
spiritual effects. It is carried in the procession by a maiden but 
appears also to have moved about the room of its own accord. It is 
also the object of a Quest. 

In the poems by Robert de Boron, known as Joseph d’ Arimathie 
[but published as Roman de I’ Estoire dou Graal), and written for his 
patron Gautier de Montbéliard (Burgundy) who took part in the 
fourth crusade and died in the Holy Land in 1212, the Grail is 
expressly said to be the vessel used by Christ at the Last Supper. It 
was given to Joseph of Arimathia by Pilate and used by him as a 
receptacle for the blood of Christ after His body had been taken 
down from the Cross. Joseph is cast into prison because the Jews 
suspect him of having stolen Christ’s body. To him in the dungeon 
Christ appears and hands him the precious vessel: Joseph is greatly 
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surprised as he had hidden it in a house where none knew of it. 
Christ tells him: ‘In thy power shalt thou have the symbol of my 
death and shalt keep it, and they shall have it to keep to whom thou 
shalt give it. ‘These will be three,’ a symbol of the ‘Trinity. The 
offices which Joseph had rendered to Christ’s body were symboli- 
cal of the Sacrament: the sepulchre is the altar: the sheet in which 
the body was wrapped, the corporal; the vessel in which the blood 
was received shall be called ‘chalice’: and by the paten upon which 
it rests is signified the tombstone. Finally Christ promises Joseph 
that ‘All those who see thy vessel shall be of my company; their 
hearts shall be filled and they shall have eternal joy’. After the con- 
version of Vespasian (A.D. 69~79), Joseph, his sister Enygeus and 
her husband Hebron or Bron set off from Judaea with followers 
and dwell for long in far off lands. But difficulties arise and Joseph 
is troubled, as all suffer from starvation. A voice from the Holy 
Spirit tells Joseph it is not he who is at fault and bids him set the 
vessel on a table before the people, remembering how Christ had 
eaten with His disciples and how the false disciple had been de- 
tected. In the name of that table whereat Christ last ate, Joseph is to 
prepare another and then to call Bron and bid him go into the water 
and catch a fish. ‘The first he catches Joseph is to put on the table, 
then to take the vessel and, putting it also on the table, cover it with 
a towel, placing Bron’s fish opposite to it. ‘The people are then to 
be called and bidden to sit down to the grace of our Lord. Some 
sit, some do not. Those who do are filled with sweetness and the 
desire of their hearts, the others feel nought: they are told it is be- 
cause they are defiled with sin. Thus are the sinners detected. ‘They 
are also told the name of the vessel is the ‘Graal’ ‘because it is 
agreeable [agréer] to all who see it’. Bron is to be called the Rich 
Fisher from the fish which he caught. He is to give the vessel to the 
son of his son (a contradiction as the son Alain is not to marry!), 
then shall the meaning of the blessed Trinity be made known. 

In this version the Grail is the Chalice which fills all with their 
heart’s desire, is essentially spiritual. Much attention is paid to the 
fish which appears in this version alone and we are given the mean- 
ing both of the word ‘Graal’ and of the title ‘Rich Fisher’. 

These two versions have been given at length as nearly all the 
others follow either the Conte or the Estoire as regards the origin 
and nature of the Grail. Dwelling principally upon the physical 
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properties we read in the Queste del Saint Graal (known as the 
Vulgate, 1225-30) ‘And as soon as it entered the door of the hall the 
whole court was filled with perfumes . . . and it proceeded to every 
place in the hall. And as it came before the tables it filled them with 
every kind of meat that a man would wish to have.’ When it came 
in, ‘every one looked at each other and there was not one who could 
say a single word.’ When it went out ‘everyone recovered his 
speech’. The Grand Saint Graal shows a curious mingling of the 
two ideas: the Grail feeds its worshippers, but only those who are 
‘de sainte vie’; to them it brings all the good meats that man’s heart 
could devise, but sinners have nothing to eat. This is the idea 
underlying Boron’s version and the only idea; spiritual gifts alone 
are vouchsafed. 

The Didot-Perceval (so-called after a former owner of the manu- 
script, 1202~12) also seems to belong to the second group for in it 
we read that no one of the company of the Grail could sin. 

Two important Grail romances still deserve mention. One is 
Parzival, the German poem by Wolfram von Eschenbach (thir- 
teenth century). Here the Grail is a stone from Lucifer’s crown 
fallen from heaven which after the fall of the rebel angels was given 
in charge to ‘Titurel and his dynasty and by them preserved in the 
Grail castle of Montsalvatsch, guarded by a sacred order of knight- 
hood called die Templeisen, an order after the manner of the 
Templars, whom it chooses itself. The king alone may marry, the 
knights remain celibate. In this version also the ‘Grail’ or stone 
feeds and clothes the company, receiving its power to provide food 
and drink of all kinds from a dove which every Friday lays a Host 
upon it. 

The other is the Welsh version, Peredur, in which the Grail is 
represented, rather than replaced, by a bleeding head in a platter. 
No mention is made of either physical or spiritual food; there is 
great lamentation as the bleeding lance and head pass through the 
hall. 

The meaning of the very word Grail or Graal is still in doubt. 
Some of the versions, Boron’s Estoire, the Didot-Perceval, Grand 
Saint Graal suggest the word is connected with the root of 
‘agreer’, ‘agreable’, rather leading one to believe the authors did 
not know and were guessing. Hélinand de Froidmont mentions this 
in his Chronicle (finished 1204) but he also says it was a name in 
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French for a broad, somewhat shallow dish, used for fine costly 
food at the tables of the nobility, made of silver and other precious 
materials. Gradalis autem sive gradale gallice dicitur scutella lata 
et aliquantulum profunda in qua pretiosae dapes cum suo jure 
divitibus solent apponi gradatim... et dicitur vulgaris nomine 
graalz. Other writers also mention ‘graal’ among goblets, bowls, 
vases as usual table ware of precious kinds out of which people eat 
as distinct from drinking. 

In the Second Continuation of Chrétien’s poem (attributed to 
Wauchier) Sir Gawain comes to a castle: in the side chamber of the 
main hall he sees on grails of silver more than a hundred boars’ 
heads, with pepper beside them, dressed ready for serving. This 
use of the word by the thirteenth-century author again suggests a 
large, shallow dish usual in Northern France and agreeing with 
Helinand. In Languedoc grazal is a large vessel usually of clay 
and Provengal grasal is a bowl or platter. In Northern France Grail 
appears sometimes to have been used of a lamp, perhaps a dish in 
which a wick floated. Chrétien suggests the light of the Grail was 
so intense that it put out the light of the accompanying candles. In 
the Grand Saint Graal an angel is seen carrying a salver with a 
head in it, ‘a Great and Glorious Head’, which reminds one of the 
head in a dish in Peredur. In the Galahad Quest the Grail is said to 
be the Paschal Dish: yet it served as a Pyx in the last masses at 
Corbenic and Sarras before disappearing altogether. 

We thus see that the Grail as a symbol varied greatly both in 
form and function according to the many traditions connected with 
that symbolism. It is difficult not to believe that the story of the 
Grail was understood by many authors to relate to a mystery and 
that it is the story of initiation into that mystery, therefore primarily 
spiritual in character as the later romances make abundantly clear. 

But it is equally evident that the story has been utilized for other 
purposes, an ulterior motive or motives, dependent on twelfth- 
century conditions. To appreciate this more fully it should be 
remembered that Innocent III occupied the throne of Peter in 
Rome (1198-1216). He was intent on making the Church of Rome 
absolute at the expense of every other church, which it had not yet 
succeeded in becoming. (In this connection one has but to think of 
the Albigensian Crusade among others.) His pontificate is justly 
regarded as the culminating point of the temporal as well as the 
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spiritual supremacy of the Roman See. Innocent III, however, was 
but completing work begun by his predecessors among whom may 
be mentioned more especially Innocent II (1130-1143) who was 
greatly aided by St Bernard, backed by all the strength of the 
Cistercian order in the interests of which order the Queste del Saint 
Graal was written. 

Within the Church questions of doctrine were agitating the 
minds of the faithful and of great thinkers. 


(1) The doctrinal position of the Church in respect of the Holy 

Eucharist 
(a) Words of Institution versus Epiclesis 
(6) To be administered in one kind or two. 

(2) The passage of Transubstantiation into dogma and other 
circumstances which led from the date of its definition by 
Innocent III to the Institution of the Feast of Corpus 
Christi in 1264 (the Pope was no doubt but giving official 
sanction to something which had long been in existence). 

[The Longer Prose Perceval and Galahad Quest were both texts 
of Transubstantiation. The Lesser Chronicles, even in the prose 
version of Boron’s poem, offer no suggestions concerning this doc- 
trine, the Grail vessel being simply a Hallow containing a precious 
relic.] The Doctrine of Transubstantiation was decreed by the 
Council of Lateran in 1215, under Pope Innocent ITI. 

(3) The Cult of the Precious Blood. Sang Real. 

(4) Increased interest in Mysticism, the Templars, Crusades. 

(5) ‘The persistence of protesting heretical sects with which the 
Roman Church had to contend, especially in Eastern Spain 
and Southern France. 

(6) The position of the Church in Britain, including its con- 
nection with the ambitions of the Norman kings, especially 
Henry II (1154-89) — Glastonbury versus Canterbury. 

(7) The Status of Minstrelsy. 

And in a lesser degree: 

(8) The discovery of the Sacro Catino in 1107. 

(9) The invention of the sacred Lance at Antioch. 

(10) Traditional history of certain imputed relics of St. John the 

Baptist. 
(11) The Legendary History of certain relics. 
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(12) The voice of Catholic tradition regarding Joseph of 
Arimathia and Provengal legends relating to Joseph, the 
Three Maries, Pontius Pilate, Mary Magdalene and the 
Virgin Mary. 


It is important to remember that we are not dealing with one 
great work issuing from the mind of a single author. With all the 
extant texts at our command it is less difficult today, although still 
not easy, to try to explain the problem of the Grail as though it were 
one problem, but one cannot conclude that a definite plan had been 
drawn up by a master mind into which all our romances are as so 
many parts to be fitted into the mosaic. 

And yet one reserve may be made. ‘There was a master mind who 
gave a great impetus to the development of the Grail romance, St 
Bernard of Clairvaux. He is the great mystic of his age, the re- 
founder of the Cistercian order. It was St Bernard who drew up the 
statutes of the Templars, an institution which he founded in great 
part upon the Celtic Church, the prototype of the Knights Tem- 
plars being the warrior monk of that Church. St Bernard was the 
great link in the early twelfth century between Rome and the Celtic 
Church for he was the friend of St Malachy (b. about 1095), Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, the greatest of St Patrick’s successors, whose 
life St Bernard wrote after he (Malachy) had died literally in his 
arms at Clairvaux, 1 November, 1148. From this follows the sug- 
gestion already made by others that the Grail legend is intimately 
associated with the Celtic Church and its claim of supremacy in 
Britain in opposition to the claims of the Roman See. 

The usual differences stated to exist between the two Churches, 
differences in tonsure, said by the Celts to be derived from Ephesus 
through St John (but accused of deriving it from Simon Magus), 
the time of calculating Easter, on the fourteenth moon after the 
vernal equinox, differences between the British and Roman 
liturgies asserted as early as a.p. 570 by Gildas and other minor 
matters were said to have been swept away. We know, however, 
that this was not the case and that there were far more important 
differences than these. One concerns the very subject of the 
Mystery of the Grail, the Mystery of the Divine Presence. ‘There is 
every reason to believe that the Celtic rite resembled the Mozarabic 
(Spain) and the Eastern and Orthodox in regard to the epiclesis or 
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the Invocation of the Holy Ghost during the celebration of the 
Eucharist in order to transform the Bread and Wine into the Body 
and Blood of the Christ. The Roman Church believes this takes 
place with the words of Institution without further invocation. 

The organisation of the monastic systems differed greatly in the 
two Churches, the Celtic system of wandering monks proving a 
great thorn in the flesh of the Roman Church. Whereas under the 
Roman rule each bishop was confined to the diocese of which there 
were consequently only a limited number, the Celtic bishop had no 
diocese; he was attached to a monastery at the head of which was 
the Abbot. A monastery might therefore have as many as a hundred 
bishops attached to it and sent out as missionaries all over Europe. 
Those who are acquainted with Miss Waddell’s book Wandering 
Scholars will realize the part they played in medieval Europe, 
particularly in France, Germany, the Netherlands and Italy, the 
very countries of the Grail legend. 

A most important difference is still to be mentioned, the opposi- 
tion of spiritual and temporal power. As has been said the Papacy 
perceived the power it could wield in temporal matters as early as, 
if not earlier than, the time of Charlemagne: in fact, his father 
Pépin had received the title of ‘Patrician of the Romans’ in return 
for help given to the Pope in his struggle with the Lombards which 
enabled him to win back from them all that the Roman See had 
once owned in Northern Italy. It was the aim and ambition of the 
Roman See to consolidate this power and to rule supreme both as 
temporal and as spiritual head of the Holy Roman Empire. This 
was furthered by the very creation of dioceses: the bishop attached 
to the land wielded greater temporal power, in addition to his 
spiritual functions. The Pope was to be the ‘Visible Head of the 
Church’, the representative of God upon earth. Nothing could be 
more opposed to the conception of the Celtic Church which con- 
cerned itself solely with spiritual matters and acknowledged no 
visible head ; Christ the Invisible was the Head of the Celtic Church 
which repudiated the claims of the Petrine Church and declared it 
derived directly from Jerusalem. In its struggle with the Roman 
Church however it may have adopted the old traditions in Britain 
of the arrival of Christianity through the intermediary of Joseph of 
Arimathia, thus laying claim to superapostolic succession, a claim 
found in Boron’s Estotre, the Grand Saint Graal, and the Perles- 
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vaus, the latter being written as is known in the interests of 
Glastonbury. If a Visible Head were required by the Celtic Church 
as an offset to the Roman Pontiff who claimed his supremacy both 
hierarchical and doctrinal by divine right then it would seem as 
though Joseph had been adopted by those Grail writers who com- 
posed their romances with the supremacy of the Celtic Church in 
view. 

As Professor Nitze has pointed out the Perlesvaus or Prose 
Perceval (translated by Sebastian Evans as The High History of the 
Holy Grail) is definitely written as part of an attempt to give to 
Glastonbury the ecclesiastical supremacy of Britain as against 
Canterbury and to support its claims to be independent of Rome. It 
had always suited the Norman kings to recognize those claims 
when expedient to them, especially in their struggle with the 
barons and the Roman Church. William I visited St David's 
Cathedral as early as 1087, ostensibly to pay homage to the shrine of 
St David (whom the Celtic Church maintained had been ordained 
by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, the successor of Christ, the Roman 
Pontiff being only the successor of Peter) but in reality because he 
was invested with a special mission by Pope Alexander II to con- 
quer Wales for Rome a proof if such were needed that Wales had 
not yet conformed to Rome. 

The Norman king who found it most convenient to countenance 
the survival and supremacy of the Celtic Church was Henry II 
(1154-89), often at loggerheads with the Pope. It will be remem- 
bered how the bodies of King Arthur and his Queen Were found at 
Glastonbury in 1191, after Henry’s death it is true. But the inten- 
tion had been to discover them earlier and in this search Henry 
was greatly interested for this would have strengthened the claim of 
the Norman kings to be regarded as the rightful successors of 
Arthur as kings of Britain. 

To anyone who has studied the Perlesvaus thoroughly it is very 
clear that it is the work, if not of a Welshman, at least of one who 
was conversant with the characteristics of the Celtic Church, its 
sacred relics, bells, etc. as well as its ordinances. In Branch X the 
Grail appears to Arthur during the sacring of the Mass in five 
manners (muances), the last being a chalice. In this way Arthur, as 
well as Gawain, is instructed in the use at Mass of the ‘chalice’ and 
the ‘bell’, ‘neither of which objects had hitherto been known in the 
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Arthurian kingdom.” Here one must think of the Arthurian king- 
dom of the fifth and sixth centuries when bells, portable altars, 
chalices became very prominent with the rise of the Celtic Saints. 
[In 1229 Gregory LX devised the ringing of a bell before Consecra- 
tion as a warning for the faithful to fall on their knees and worship 
Christ in the Sacrament.] 

The Perlesvaus Branch XX tells us on the authority of its 
mythical Josephus that: 


(1) There was no bell in Greater or Lesser Britain during the 
days of the Grail: 

(z) That people were called together by means of a horn and 
other devices: 

(3) That King Arthur rejoiced when he heard a bell, apparently 
for the first time: 

(4) That he heard one daily on his pilgrimage to the Castle of 
the Fisher King: 

(5) That a bell was in evidence also at the Grail Mass in the 
Castle. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that with the excep- 
tion of the Parzifal by Wolfram von Eschenbach all the Grail ver- 
sions have to do with Britain and Ireland, homes of the Celtic 
Church. The holy houses or Temples or Castles of the Grail are to 
be found: 


(1) In the land of Vortigern, according to a Merlin text. 

(2) In the Isles of Ireland, according to the Didot-Modena 
Perceval. 

(3) At Corbenic on the Welsh sea coast, Lancelot and Queste. 

(4) Possibly identical with ‘la Terre foraine’, Grand Saint- 
Graal. 

(5) At Camelot in Western Wales, Perlesvaus. 


The Grail Castle in the Parzival is in the Pyrenees, at Mont 
Salvatsch. 

A. F. Waite in The Holy Grail. Its Legends and Symbolism draws 
attention to the fact that if there is any concerted intent providing a 
definite purpose to Grail literature its geographical limit lies within 
a narrow compass. He suggests there was something at work in 
Britain, and something in Germany, in the latter case deriving pos- 
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sibly from Southern France, at that point where the Pyrenees 
separate France and Spain. What was going on in these places 
during the fourth quarter of the twelfth and first quarter of the 
thirteenth century, if the metrical romance of Boron and the Grand 
Saint Graal are not to be counted as merely conversion myths and 
if the Parzival is to rank higher than a knightly story centred 
around a Feeding Dish? He had himself put forward the sugges- 
tions of the rivalry of the Celtic and Roman Churches, only finally 
to reject it as not being sufficient to explain all the problems of the 
Grail. He has also considered the Albigensian and kindred sects 
and their rivalry with Rome, only to reject these also as well as the 
question of Templar influence, none of which is satisfactory from 
his point of view. 

At the same time he appears to favour a British environment for 
the Grail stories for according to him: 


(a) ‘The Grail Legend is demonstrably of Celtic stuff, in part of 
Celtic folklore which has turned good Christian, but more 
largely of Ecclesiastical Legend. 

(6) It derives from the story of St David and his Altar. 

(c) ‘The original Grail book was probably a Legend following a 
special and peculiar Liturgy. 

(d) The Legend told of the Conversion of Britain by St David, 
the celebration of the Christian Mysteries on the Saint’s 
Miraculous Altar which was claimed to be the Sepulchre of 
Christ, of the wonders wrought by this Altar, of the coming 
of the heathens, the ruin of Britain, the flight of its King, 
who was St David's last descendant bearing with him the 
Altar Relic to the East. here he died, thence he shall return 
again bearing the Relic. The Britons shall triumph, the 
Saxons shall suffer expulsion and the Mystical Words shall 
be uttered once more over the Thaumaturgic Altar. 


While no one theory can explain the whole problem of the Grail 
nor suggest one country of origin Wales and the Celtic Church do 
furnish much. 

In addition to the many pagan talismans to be found in Celtic 
folklore from which some eminent scholars today derive the origin 
of the Grail we find a large number of Christian sacred relics. 
Among the former attention has frequently been drawn to the 
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Celtic cauldrons of plenty, cauldrons of regeneration, baskets which 
provided food for heroes but none for cowards thus distinguishing 
between different peoples (in the Estotre the Grail distinguishes 
between those who have Grace and those who have not, also in the 
Oueste: in the Grand Saint Graal the Grail feeds those who are ‘de 
sainte vie’, but not sinners), horns which provided food, others 
liquor, swords of light, spears and many other talismans possess- 
ing qualities attributed also to the Grail hallows. Among the sacred 
relics many of which have Hereditary Keepers [some are still in 
existence as well as the Keepers, e.g. St Teilo’s skull owned by a 
family named Melchior near ‘Templeton, Pembrokeshire, 5. Wales, 
out of which one may drink. ‘Templeton takes its name from the 
Templars], there were in addition to bells and portable altars, also : 
Books of the Gospels, cups, chalices, etc., all of which were en- 
closed in most costly shrines of silver and gold, encrusted with 
precious stones of all kinds. All these objects having been owned by 
saintly persons were considered to have become sacred in them- 
selves and had the power to perform many wonders. 

In Wales the most sacred object of all and which possessed many 
of the characteristics attributed to the Grail in its various forms 
was the altar of St David. St David with some other saints was said 
to have made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem where the Patriarch of the 
Holy City invested him as Archbishop and gave him a bell, staff, 
tunic and a consecrated Altar in which the body of our Lord once 
lay [cf. L’Estoire]. It was transported, with the other objects, to 
Wales and performed innumerable miracles, but after the death of 
St David it was covered with skins (like the Ark of the Covenant 
and the Bztylus) and never seen again by any one, although ac- 
cording to one tradition it reappeared at Glastonbury. According 
to a variant of the Legend this Altar, and possibly some other 
relics, was carried through the air to Britain and hence was often 
described as coming from heaven (exactly like the stone in Parzi- 
val). Though apparently it was the rock-hewn sepulchre mentioned 
in the New Testament (cf. Boron’s account) no man could specify 
its shape, its colour or of what material it was made: in addition to 
its other wonders it gave oracles, that is to say, a Voice spoke 
therein, as it did, according to the Romances, in the Grail itself. 
When St David died about a.p. 601 the altar was said to have re- 
turned to heaven. St David gave the Mass to Britain and with 
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Gildas and Cadoc also to Ireland: he was said to be of the lineage of 
our Lady and his birth having been foretold by the finding of a 
great fish he was termed the Waterman, vir aquaticus, a form which 
recalls the ‘Rich Fisherman’ of the Estoire. As one who was rich in 
the conversion of souls to Christ and in the greater gifts of sanctity 
this title would seem specially applicable to him. His ancestors bore 
the name of Avallach whence that of the King of Sarras, Evelach 
(Grand Saint Graal) seems certainly to be derived. [It was to Sarras 
that the Grail was finally taken.] To repeat: (1) the Altar of St 
David, like the Grail came from heaven: (2) it was of mysterious and 
incomprehensible matter: (3) it was oracular: (4) like the Grail it 
had the power of speech: (5) it healed the sick, as the Grail also did 
occasionally, though this was not its specific office: (6) like the 
Grail it must not be seen by unqualified persons: (7) it had the 
power of miraculous self-transportation and the Holy Cup, in 
certain romances, was also a Wandering Vessel: (8) it acted as a 
guide: (g) it was a Palladium, i.e. it contained the body of Christ 
(cf. L’Estoire): (10) it executed judgment on the wicked and 
profane which is the characteristic in chief of the Grail in 
L’ Estotre. 

As the legends relating to St David are older than the earliest 
Grail record the attributes of the altar cannot have been derived 
from the Grail. Moreover all these characteristics belong in some 
measure to one or other of the many sacred relics found in Celtic 
lands. 

This does not necessarily mean that the Grail is derived directly 
from the altar of St David, although many of the characteristics of 
the Grail are reminiscent of these sacred objects which have them- 
selves been influenced by pagan talismans. We need only take the 
altar itself. According to one tradition it came from heaven as did so 
many meteorites which were worshipped. It was oracular like the 
classical Betylus which gave oracles to its bearer, speaking with a 
still small voice. Like the betylus it was a palladium, it bore the 
body of the Lord or God which the betylus was believed to con- 
tain at least in spirit. Like the batylus it was wrapped in skins. In 
fact the betylus which was the home of the God is the origin of 
our altar which has contained the body of Christ and was thus 
equated with the sepulchre as in Christ’s words to Joseph in 
L’ Estoire dou Graal. 
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To these sacred objects with their pagan origins both Celtic and 
others must be added still others which derive ultimately from the 
East. The description of the ‘meal’ in L’Estoire, with fish and 
chalice is reminiscent of the agape or love feast which itself goes 
back to Orphic and similar mysteries which were common all over 
Europe after the Roman occupation. In these islands Orpheus the 
Fisher would find his equivalent in the Celtic god Nodens, also a 
fisher, represented trying to hook the salmon of wisdom in the 
temple at Lydney Park which is post Christian. 

In the Estoire when Christ appeared to Joseph in the dungeon He 
brought with Him the Grail which shed a brilliant light. It con- 
tained Christ’s blood, which is His Life and consequently His 
Presence is therein. The Grail sustains Joseph not only while he is 
in prison but also in his wanderings Westwards, according to 
tradition, as far as Cornwall where a phrase was current in the 
Stanneries ‘Joseph was a tin-man’. 

Now these characteristics, as well as others, of the Grail are also 
found associated with the Shechinah. This may be only a coinci- 
dence, but Joseph being a Jew might be expected to be familiar 
with the Shechinah and what it stood for. (In this connection it is 
interesting to note that according te one scholar, Chrétien de 
Troyes, author of Le Conte du Graal, was a converted Jew.) 

We know that the Shechinah was the visible manifestation sym- 
bolical of the Divine Presence — an exact description of the Grail. 
It shed a brilliant light and was also physical food to the onlookers. 
Being a Presence inseparable from Israel the Shechinah accom- 
panied him wherever he went: it moved about like the Grail: it was 
even heard to move about in the synagogue (in a third-century 
account), but the Presence could be realized only after a series of 
spiritual and moral disciplinary acts of the highest order had been 
completed, which is reminiscent of the Grail in L’Estoire being 
seen by some while others felt nought of its presence and also of the 
disciplinary adventures of the Grail Quester. 

Again the Shechinah could be experienced by the ear: “The 
Shechinah used to beat before Samson like a bell.’ It could be seen 
between the shoulders and fingers of the priests at the time they 
pronounced the priestly benediction (Numbers V1, 24~-6). Again the 
Shechinah is associated with the sense of smell: just as sweet 
perfumes are connected with the Grail (Perlesvaus) and the voice 
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which spoke from it, just as the Shechinah spoke. The Shechinah 
also which had once dwelt on earth returned to the heavens, one 
by one, until it reached the seventh. Like St David's altar, like the 
Grail, the Shechinah came from heaven. 

What is common to both Shechinah and Grail, as well as to the 
sacred stone or baylus is the Divine Presence associated with each 
of them, the doctrine relating to which was exercising very greatly 
the minds of thinkers in the twelfth century. 

As has been said the Roman Church believed the Words of 
Institution alone were sufficient to consecrate the Elements. In the 
Eastern Church, Gallican, Mozarabic and Celtic Churches the In- 
vocation of the Holy Spirit was also necessary. ‘This is a very im- 
portant difference. If the change took place through the agency of 
the Holy Spirit then only the priest could be permitted to invoke 
the Holy Spirit and his presence was necessary. He was thus a 
person apart and divided from the laity. According to this doctrine 
the Roman rite was no mass or alternatively any person could pro- 
nounce the Words of Institution and so perform his own mass in- 
dependently of any priest. ‘The Roman Church denied this and at 
the Council of Florence (1438-42) the Latins tried to persuade the 
Greeks to expunge the Epiclesis, with all forms of invocation, but 
without success. 

It has been said that between A.p. 750 and 820 certain words in 
the Celtic rite vanished from the consecration of the Eucharist, 
without much doubt this Epiclesis clause. But the rite evidently 
survived in certain remote parts for many centuries. In the twelfth 
century, in the reign of King David, aremnant of the Culdees are re- 
ported to have been seen by a bishop who was making a visitation 
celebrating ‘some kind of barbarous Rite’ in a corner of a Scottish 
church, this in spite of the tremendous efforts made by St Margaret, 
who had married King Malcolm III of Scotland in 1069, to 
abolish all Scottish customs. According to her biographer ‘in some 
places among the Scots there were persons who contrary to the 
custom of the whole Church had been accustomed to celebrate 
Masses by some barbarous Rite, which the Queen, kindled with 
God's zeal, so laboured to destroy and bring to nothing that 
thenceforth there appeared no one in the whole race of the Scots 
who dared to do such a thing’. He had overlooked the Culdees and 
no doubt many others, [Incidentally the choir of Armagh 
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Cathedral are still known as Culdees and elect their own prior, 
now the choir-master.] 

At the time the Grail stories were being composed therefore the 
Celtic rite, including the Epiclesis, was still being observed in these 
islands. Fresh impetus may have been given by the Crusaders who 
would know that the Epiclesis clause remained in the Orthodox and 
Eastern Churches, as it still does. 

In Jewish spirituality the ‘fellowship’ idea is a basic factor. ‘The 
greater the bond of union between the members of the Jewish 
brotherhood the greater the realization of the Divine Presence in 
their midst. When men of conspicuous piety were also within the 
fellowship there were then all the essentials for a deeper and 
stronger infiltration of the Divine stream. We find the Essenes laid 
great stress on fellowship, amounting to a kind of communism. 
Have we in this Jewish fellowship idea the origin, possibly indirect, 
of the Fellowship of the Round Table? These Jews met in order to 
realize the Divine Presence in their midst and one can easily 
imagine it taking place among Joseph of Arimathia and his com- 
panions with the Grail in their midst. Just so did the Grail knights 
sit at a table around the Grail and await psychic manifestations of 
the Holy Ghost to be their guide. A question which exercised the 
minds of thinkers was whether at the Institution and Invocation it 
was Christ himself or the Comforter who descended among the 
faithful. 

We know that members of the Celtic Church also met as did the 
Grail knights. In the Stowe Missal we read that the bishop of a 
certain diocese in Scotland followed by some priests walked up the 
aisle of the church and on reaching the sanctuary drew aside the 
veil. ‘To his surprise and horror what should he see within but four 
monks sitting around a table on which stood the chalice. ‘God 
knows what mischief they were up to,’ said the worthy bishop. This 
occurred as late as the thirteenth century. 

If we keep this in mind when reading certain descriptions of the 
Grail feasts we may understand why King Arthur’s Round Table 
has been associated with the Grail legend. His compagnonage of 
knights, twelve only according to the Didot Perceval (the correct 
number being twelve plus one, as in old stone circles, Christ and 
His disciples, Charlemagne and his peers, etc.), associated with a 
Round ‘Table provided the atmosphere necessary for the manifesta- 
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tions expected of the Grail; although this may not be the sole 
reason why the Grail Legend and King Arthur and his knights have 
been linked together. It is far more likely that two mysteries have 
been combined: this could account for certain contradictory ele- 
ments: the nature and functions of the Grail, the reason for the 
Maimed King-Fisher King’s disability, the fact that in some ver- 
sions he is healed when the great question has been asked, in an- 
other (Manessier) he is healed when he sees the head of his enemy 
(Partinel) brought to him, in yet another (Perlesvaus) he is not 
healed at all. 

Consideration of other versions such as the German and the 
Welsh must be deferred. In Parzival the Grail is ultimately taken 
to ‘far Cathay’, a fact which would suggest a connection with 
Prester John and the Nestorian Christian Church. ‘The Nestorian 
patriarch is the only Eastern prelate who may marry: this was 
permitted to Parzival, although all his knights, die ‘Templeisen, 
remain celibate. 

To sum up. The Grail Legend is a Mystery, the story that of a 
candidate for initiation who ultimately succeeds in reaching his 
goal, mystic union with the divinity of his cult. ‘This divinity re- 
sides in a certain object which becomes for him a symbol. He passes 
from the darkness of ignorance to the light of knowledge. ‘The 
highest form of earthly symbolism is Light, the Light of the Sun of 
which Mithra, for instance, was the embodiment, or the Light of 
the Shechinah, the symbol of God’s presence among His people. 
Christ is called the Sun of Righteousness and refers to Himself as 
the Light of the World. Celtic tradition also has its Gods of Light. 
The pagan symbol was christianized and this is no doubt the 
essence of Chrétien’s Grail, the earliest form of the Grail of which 
we have any record as such, a vessel whose brilliant light outshone 
the candles in the Grail procession as the sun outshines the stars. 
For some reason or other the symbolism was modified and the 
symbol itself became identified with the vessel of the Last Supper. 
Instead of the emblem of the God of Light we have the symbol 
of the Dying God: the blood of the slain god is in the chalice. 
And so Chrétien’s Grail becomes the cup, the chalice of the later 
romances. 

Other versions such as the German and the Welsh represent 
different, possibly heretical traditions. This story as already shown 
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was utilized by many to favour the claims of Rome, of the Cister- 
cians, of Glastonbury and the Celtic Church. 

Finally what is more specifically the Celtic contribution? There 
are the pagan talismans, cauldrons, baskets, platters, swords, spears 
and their Christian counterparts, bells, altar, chalice, the import- 
ant identity of the Fisher King-Rich Fisher with both St David 
and the older Nodens, the geography of the Grail environment, its 
connection with Glastonbury, the organization, teaching and liturgy 
of the Celtic Church and the part played by the missionaries and 
wandering scholars: the adoption by the Celtic Church of Joseph 
of Arimathia. Lastly there is the court of King Arthur and Fellow- 
ship of the Round Table and most important of all, Perceval him- 
self, who, we are specifically told, is Perceval le Gallois, ‘the 
Welshman’. In addition to the name we are told that when he 
leaves his mother’s home to seek the court of King Arthur he is 
dressed by her in Welsh fashion, so that no mistake may be made. 
Who would be likely to choose a hero from Wales for such a very 
important story except a Welshman or one very familiar with 
Wales and her traditions? We must then believe that there was 
current in Wales not only a story like the Irish Lay of the Great 
Fool, a story of a young, raw lad who comes to the king’s court and 
ultimately by his bearing wins the hand of the king’s daughter but 
a story in which this innocent lad had already been chosen as the 
Grail quester. We know that a certain Maistre Bliheris wrote the 
Elucidation, a kind of preface to Chrétien’s Conte du Graal, so we 
know of at least one Welshman who was interested in the story, 
possibly Bledri, the Welsh conteur of the Tristan, Gawain and other 
Arthurian stories and Giraldus Cambrensis’ fabulator Bledhericus, 
possibly another of the same name. 

The kernel of the Grail Legend is therefore definitely Celtic: this 
is now widely accepted. There are accretions of many kinds from 
many sources but had it not been for the Celt and more particu- 
larly some Welshman the book which was in the hands of Philip of 
Alsace (some suggest written by Walter Map, a Gallo-Norman) 
would not have existed and Chrétien would not have begun Le 
Conte du Graal which has proved such an inspiration all down the 
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Boy Bishop Coins 
by c. F. TEBBUTT 


DURING 1958 excavations in connection with extensions to a factory 
(R. & F. Developments Ltd.) on the north side of Priory Lane, St 
Neots, Huntingdonshire, revealed an area in which domestic and 
other rubbish of the late medieval period had been dumped, close to 
the site of the Priory of St Neot. Among the objects found was a 
lead coin of the Boy Bishop. I am most grateful to Mr Pollard of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, for identifying the coin, 
finding its only numismatic reference and arranging for it to be 
photographed. 

Very few of these coins are known to have been found in this 
country but they appear to be common in Northern France where 
Bishops or Abbots had the privilege of operating a mint. It is said 
that the Abbot of Bury St Edmunds had this right and it was here, 
about 1838, that about 100 of these coins were found and published 
in the Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. V1, April 1843—January 1844. 
Five are now in the Fitzwilliam Museum but the whereabouts of 
the others is unknown. The above appears to be the only published 
reference to these coins in England. 

Accounts of the Boy Bishop ceremonies and records of its prac- 
tice can be found in English Custom and Usage, Christina Hole 
1942, the Society’s British Calendar Customs, Vol. 111, and 
Chambers Book of Days. In none of these however is any clue 
given as to the use of special (debased) coinage except that during 
the Boy Bishop’s term of office (6-28 December) he both collected 
and distributed money, either to charitable objects or for the 
enjoyment of himself and his attendants. 

The St Neots coin bears on the face side a picture of the Boy 
Bishop with mitre and crosier and the inscription ‘+SANCTE: 
NICU OLAE: ORA: PRO NO’ and on the reverse ‘ECCE NOVA FACIO 
OMNIA AVE REX GENTIS.’ 

One of the Bury coins in the Fitzwilliam Museum is inscribed on 
the face ‘ORA PRO NOBIS BATE NICU OLAE 3 PI’ and on the reverse 
‘SANCT NICU OLA 4 : ORA: PRO: NO: BIS: AG.’ 
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BOY BISHOP COINS 


They would seem to be copies of groats of Henry VII and to date 
from late fifteenth to early sixteenth centuries. 

It may or may not be significant that at St Neots the most solemn 
feast of the year, that of the patron saint, fell on 6, 7 and 8 Decem- 
ber, and thus coincided with the festival of the Boy Bishop. 

I have been told that it was a medieval custom always to portray 
a false Bishop with the head of the crosier turned outward, away 
from the figure, as on these coins. 

I think it probable that some members of this Society may have 
unpublished information about the use of these curious coins and 
knowledge of the whereabouts of others. Both Mr Pollard and I 
would be most grateful for any further information, 
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New Light on an Old Custom 


by MARTIN PUHVEI 


A STANZA near the end of the poem ‘Evil Times of Edward II’ 
describes in the indignant tone characteristic of the writer of this 
jeremiad the then allegedly fashionable ‘gamen’ of people ‘bishrew- 
ing’ each other every Monday morning: 


Ther was a gamenin Engelond _ that durede yer and other; 

Erliche upon the monenday uch man bishrewed other. 

So longe lastede that gamen a-mong lered and lewed, 

That nolde theih nevere stinten, or al the world were bishrewed, I-wis; 
And therefore al that helpe sholde _fareth the more a-mis.' 


What lies behind this apparent expression of flippant ill temper 
in an age when curses and wishes of ill luck were looked upon with 
far greater awe than they are now? We can hardly doubt that the 
zealously moralistic author, while perhaps exaggerating, as he often 
obviously does, is giving us a glimpse of an actual practice. It seems 
possible that the perhaps cloistered writer failed to grasp the moti- 
vation and significance of this curious, on the surface somewhat 
eerie practice, or that, being solely concerned with censure of 
morals and manners, he was unwilling to probe into the back- 
ground or find any extenuating explanation of anything that ad- 
mitted of blame. 

The motivation of the peculiar ‘gamen’ in question, allegedly 
practised by ‘lerned and lewed’, thus by both clergy and lay, may 
conceivably have lain in some popular taboo against well-wishing 
and logical extensions of the idea it is based upon. The super- 
stitious belief that in some situations good wishes produce a con- 
trary effect has been found to be prevalent yet in our supposedly 
enlightened day and age. Thus the belief that one must never wish 
a sailor a good journey or a sportsman good hunting has been 
recorded in Denmark.* The same idea with respect to hunting has 

' Text E, stanza 62. Both texts (C and E) are published in Middle English 
Literature, ed. Alois Brand] and Otto Zippel, 2nd ed., New York, 1949, pp. 134- 


202. 
*H. F. Feilberg, Bidrag til en ordbog over Jyske Almnesmal, 111, p. 1178 b. 
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been reported from Germany by E. Krause,* who further reports 
the method of courting luck: 


Wiinscht man einem Jager Gliick auf den Piirschgang, so wird er sicher 
Ungliick haben, d.h. nichts vor’s Rohr bekommen. Als Gegenmittel 
gegen solchen Gliickwunsch muss der Jager dem Gliickwiinschenden 
einen Besen an den Kopf werfen. Soll der Jager Gliick haben, so muss 
man ihm wiinschen, dass er sich das Genick breche, nach Anderem — 
Hals und Beine. Der Wunsch wird ausgedruckt, indem man einfach 
sagt: ‘Na, Hals und Bein."* 


The parting greeting, ‘Hals- und Beinbruch!’ is still popular in 
Germany, even under other circumstances than hunting, whether 
through generalizing extension or not, I am not in a position to 
determine. 

Among Estonian fishermen abuse and malediction have been 
considered conducive to good fishing-luck. According to Boecler 
and Kreutzwald,® they were in the habit of playing crude practical 
jokes on each other to provoke abuse, which was thought to make 
for a good catch. 

The reasoning behind the taboo in question and the counter- 
measures taken is not altogether inexplicable. If it is popularly 
thought that boasting arouses the envy of malevolent supernatural 
beings (enough to necessitate ceremonies like knocking at wood or 
spitting thrice across one’s shoulder), it is no wonder if it is thought 
that a good wish may irritate the evil or mischievous beings and 
rouse them into malicious action to forestall any good issue of the 
enterprise in question. A wish to the contrary would corre- 
spondingly help to ensure their disinterest. As explained by Frazer 
in The Golden Bough: 


In some cases a curse may, like rags and dirt, be supposed to benefit a 
man by making him appear vile and contemptible, and thus diverting 


? Ernst Krause, ‘Aberglaubische Kuren und sonstiger Aberglaube in Berlin 
und nachster Umgebung’, Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, XV, 1883, p. 87. 

* If one wishes a sportsman luck in hunting, he ts sure to have ill luck, i.¢., not 
get a shot at anything (lit. not get anything in front of his gun-barrel). To counter- 
act (lit. as a remedy for) such a wish of luck the hunter must throw a broom at the 
head of the wisher. If the hunter is to have luck, one must express the wish that 
he may break his neck, according to others (other traditions), his neck and legs. 
This wish is expressed by simply saying ‘Well, neck and leg.’ 

Hals- un Beinbruch means ‘breaking of neck and leg’ 

5 Boecler-Kreutzwald, Der Ehsten abergldubische Gebrdauche, Weisen und 
Gewohnheiten, p. go 
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from him the evil eye and other malignant influences, which are attracted 
by beauty and prosperity but repelled by their opposites.® 


Frazer’ cites several instances of benevolent abuse from Asia, this 
further proving the concept behind it to be of very general folk- 
loristic application. While records of modern English manifesta- 
tions are not available, there is no reason why it may not have 
affected popular thought in England in a more superstitious age. 

A principal point in favour of the idea that the origin of the 
‘bishrewing’ described in the English poem lies in the superstition 
in question is that it is said to be practised on Monday morning; 
thus it would serve as a wish of good fortune for the then starting 
week. Even if our moralistic writer was familiar with such a back- 
ground of the practice, it is small wonder if he condemned it as an 
impiety and a perversion, since it must have seemed to usurp the 
place of a religious invocation for God’s blessing. And we may 
assume that many who were caught in the ‘fad’ were not aware of or 
not particularly concerned with whatever deeper significance it 
may have possessed, but engaged in the practice under the influ- 
ence of the lurid attraction abuse and swearing always have exerted 
on certain segments of the human mind. 

* James G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Vol. 1: Magic Art, Part 1, London, 


p. 280. 
7 Ibid., pp. 279-80. 
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The A-Hsi Story of the Deluge 


by H. HUDSPETH 


In June 1959 one of the ballads of the A-Hsi tribe, collected by 
Mr Kuang Wei-ran and translated by the present writer, was 
published in Folklore (Vol. 70, pp. 398-403). In that the A-Hsi 
myth of the Creation was recounted. The following verses belong 
to the same series of tribal ballads, and relate the story of the 


Deluge. 


O little maiden who singest along with me! 
I have heard the legend of the Deluge; 
I will relate it for you to hear. 
It is said that those two people who were first created 
Became man and wife at the foot of the hill. 
At that place 
Five sons were born 
And five daughters. 
The fully matured four sons and 
Four daughters 
Had married. 
The fifth son and 
The fifth daughter 
Were too young (to wed). 
The elder brothers and sisters were very strong. 
Daily, scolding their oxen and horses, 
Carrying their hoes, 
Taking their rations, 
They went to the hills to dig up the soil. 
Having worked their way over a barren hill 
They discovered a savannah-like plateau. 
At once they swung their hoes 
And all worked furiously. 
The sun shone upon their heads. 
It shone upon their backs. 
» See Folklore, Vol. 70, p. 402. 
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Their heads and their bodies 

Unceasingly 

Ran with sweat. 

Still they did not stop 

delving, delving. 

It was as though from the mud 

They might scoop up either 

Gold, silver or precious stones. 

In this manner 

They toiled until dusk; 

Whereupon they went home to rest. 

However, 

The ground they had dug 

Was land not allowed by the gods to be delved. 
Therefore, waiting until after they had gone home, 
A celestial god, taking the stretch of ground that had been dug up, 
Covered it over with grass, wood and stones. 
The earth was made as it had been aforetime. 
They had worked for two days, 

Panting, sweating. 

When they hastened back on the morrow, 

The earth was as though it hadn't been dug over. 
On the evening of the third day, 

All of them 

Remained on the land they had delved, 
Resolutely waiting and watching, 

To see who had dared to take what had been dug over 
And restore it to its pristine state. 

They had worked the whole day, 

Their bodies fatigued 

They waited half the night 

And saw nothing. 

They therefore climbed upon a mound of earth 
And slept heavily. 

When they awoke, 

They Saw a4 Very attractive moon 

Hanging in the heavens 

Shining on the earth... 

An old man, wearing a hat of gold and silver, 
With a silver-white beard, 

Using an aged man’s staff, 

Was restoring the earth which they had dug over. 
When the brothers and sisters saw this 
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Together they noisily called out 
‘Catch him, beat him. 
Catch him, beat him.’ 

° The old man was seized by them 
And they were about to beat him. 
The fifth son 

a And the fifth daughter, seeing this, 

And knowing him to be a god, 
Quickly told the brothers and sisters . . . 
“This is no other 
Than a god.’ 
Weepingly, they said to them . . . 
‘Release him, 
Be merciful to him.’ 
The brothers and sisters, 
Hearing what these two said, : 
Set free the god. 
As the god was about to depart, 
He said to them, 
“You ought 
Quickly to go home. 
In the near future, 
The Lord of Heaven is going to send a great flood. 
Each should quickly prepare 
Something whereby to escape from the flood.’ 
When they heard the words of the god, 
They hastily returned home. 
The eldest son 
Made a chest of gold. 
Son number two, 
A chest of silver; 
Son number three, 
A chest of brass; 
Son number four, 
A chest of iron. 
Son number five 
Did not make a start upon anything; 
He simply ran 
To the hill on which every day 
The sun, created by the god Ko-tzu, came out,” 
And besought the god to tell him what to do. 


* See Folklore, Vol. 70, p. 400. 
Itt 
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He said... 

“The eldest brother has made a chest of gold; 

Number two one of silver, 

Number three one of brass; 

Number four one of iron. 

These things I can’t contrive. 

The flood is coming, 

What am I to do?’ 

The god said... 

‘My good child 

Don’t be apprehensive. 

Chests of gold, silver, brass and iron 

You cannot cope with. 

You simply make 

A chest of wood.’ 

Son number five, 

Complying with the words of the god, 

Made a chest of wood. 

When the chest was completed, 

Heavy rain began to fall. 

Every day the heavens darkened; 

Every day heavy rain became more copious; 

Every day the flood increased ; 

Every day people became more bewildered. 

Wind blew 

Thunder crashed. 

There was the sound of the collapsing of the hills, of the cracking of the 
earth, 

Of birds wailing, of animals howling. 

The spreading floods rose to great heights. 

The eldest son with the eldest daughter fled to within the chest of gold; 

Number two son and daughter to that of silver; 

Number three son and daughter to that of brass; 

Number four son and daughter to that of iron. 

But 

The precious metals of gold and silver 

Could not save their lives. 

The gold, silver, brass and iron chests 

Sank straight down! 

Only the fifth son and 

The fifth daughter, 

Taking with them provision for a journey 

And seating themselves within the wooden chest, 
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Allowed the violent wind and rolling waves 
To blow them to a distant place. 

The heavens darkened daily; 

The heavy rain daily became more copious; 
The sound of the wind daily increased; 
The flood daily deepened! 

The water on the face of the earth 

As it rose became more violent. 

From the tops of the mountains 

It flowed into the void. 

It bumped against the base of heaven, 
Kung—kung—kung 

It bumped three times. 

The Lord of Heaven then knew 

The water had reached the base of heaven! 
Should it rise higher, ; 
The base of heaven would be crashed open. 
At once he summoned a host of celestial gods : 
To put on their gold and silver buff-coats, 

To take their gold and silver arrows, 

And, drawing their gold and silver bows, 

To shoot from heaven to the surface of the earth. 
The surface of the earth was pierced, 

Stone holes were made, 

The water on the earth 

Subsided down these stone holes. 

Each day it fell three-tenths of an inch, 

In ten days it sank three inches. 

Every day it abated. 

It fell to the tops of the mountains. 

On the crest of a hill there was an ancient pine tree 
That had just appeared through the water. 

Son number five and 

Daughter number five said to it... 

‘We should be grateful to you, Pine tree, 

If you would block this chest of ours, 

If you would support it a little. 

When the New Year comes, 

We will make you our Year and our Month god, 
We will not forget your kindness.’ 

The Pine tree actually stretched forth a hand 

And blocked the wooden chest. 

A few days later. 
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The water had subsided to half way down the hill. 
Here, there was a small Pear tree 

That raised its head and looked upwards. 

Son number five and 

Daughter number five said to it... 

‘We should be grateful to you, Pear tree, 

If you would block this chest of ours, 

If you would support it a little. 

When the New Year comes, 

We will make you our Year and our Month god; 
We will not forget your kindness.’ 

The Pear tree actually stretched forth a hand 
And blocked the wooden chest. 

Day by day 

The water subsided. 

It fell to the bottom of the hill where was a stone hole. 
At the entrance of the hole was a very large bamboo, 
Which had just stretched itself up from the water. 
Son number five and 

Daughter number five said to it... 

“We should be grateful to you, Bamboo, 

If you would block this chest of ours, 

If you would support it a little. 

Our lives will be saved, 

Thereafter we will 

Regard you as our very father and mother, 
Never will we forget your kindness. 

The Bamboo, actually 

Using the whole of its strength, 

Blocked their chest 

Preventing it from falling into the hole. 

Son number five and Daughter number five 
Thereupon forced open the wooden chest 

And came out therefrom. 

They saw that 

The foot of the hill 

Was hemmed in with clusters of prickly bamboo 
and filled with layers of huge rocks. 

Putting forth their strength to the utmost, 

Step by step 

They thrust aside the bamboos, 

Scrambled over the rocks, 

And through the thorny encirclement 
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Forced a way through. 

Thorns tore their hands, 

Clinging branches injured their heads; 
Indifferent to all suffering 

They finally forced their way to safety. 
By this time 

They became aware that 

The earth had returned to normal; 
The flood had fully receded; 

The sun shone once more! 

They talked, they laughed, 

The man felled trees, 

The woman cut grass, 

In very high spirits 

They built a house. 

On a following day, 

Carrying provisions for a journey, 
Each went off in a different direction, 
Each in search of a mate; 

Since within the wooden chest 
Each had unconsciously matured. 
By this time, however, 

The world had changed. 

Everyone had died. 

in the world, though large, 

There were no other folk. 

They went East, West, South, North, 
But failed to find a mate. 

All they could do was to return 
And say to the celestial god... 
“We have come to maturity, 

We wish to marry, 

But now throughout the world 
There are no other folk. 

We, brother and sister, 

May we wed?’ 

The god said... 

“Since it is like this, 

I'll test your destiny. 

The young man is to take a sieve,* 
The maiden a winnowing-fan* 


* i.e. a wide, open, 
* ie. a basket very similar to the sieve 
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Carry them up a high hill 

And allow them to roll straight down. 
Should the winnowing-fan roll to the underside of the sieve 
And the sieve roll so as to cover the winnowing-fan, 
A good omen it will be, 

And you two may marry.’ 

Acting upon the celestial god’s proposal 
They ascended a high hill 

And allowed the sieve and the winnowing-fan 
To roll straight down. 

When the baskests reached the bottom of the hill, actually, 
The winnowing-fan embraced the sieve, 
And the sieve embraced the winnowing-fan, 
Just as the celestial god had propounded. 

As this was a good omen 

The two married. 

Subsequent to the marriage, 

After a lapse of time 

The woman became enceinte. 

When she brought to birth, 

What she bore was not a human 

It was a large pumpkin! 

Having given birth to a pumpkin, the woman 
Was, understandably, very afraid. 

She put it under the bed! 

She was unable to part with it. 

On the following day 

The woman heard 

Within the pumpkin under the bed 

People talking. 

She then said to her husband . . . 

‘Is there cause to be afraid? 

I gave birth to a large pumpkin. 

I put it under the bed, 

Being afraid to throw it away. 

But now within the pumpkin 

There are people talking! 

You tell me what is to be done.’ 

Hearing this, the husband 

Took out the pumpkin 

From under the bed, 

Placed it on the threshold 

And split it open with an axe. 
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Unexpectedly, as soon as it was cleaved open, 
Very many people 
Jumped out from the pumpkin. 
Some were Chinese; 
Some were Miao-tzu® 
Some were A-Hsi. 
Bearing hoes and carrying-poles, the Chinese 
Went off to the plains. 
To mark out the ground they proposed to occupy 
They used hoes 
Dug up some earth 
And claimed that this was Chinese soil. 
Empty handed, the Miao 
Went off to the grassy mountainous land. 
To mark out the ground they intended to occupy 
They used their hands 
Tied grass into knots 
And claimed that this was Miao soil. 
We A-Hsi, 
Seeing that there were no plains 
No grassy mountainous land 
All that we could do 
Was to take our sickles and hoes 
And run to the hills. 
To mark out the ground we purposed occupying 
We used stones 
Stuck them into the hills 
And claimed that this was our A-Hsi soil. 
The Chinese were really sagacious. 
The Miao were really stupid. 
One day, in the night-time 
The Chinese started a fire 
And burnt all the knotted grass of the Miao-tzu. 
Since that time 
The Miao-tzu have had no land boundaries. 
They have been unable to say 
What land they occupied in the beginning. 
And so it is that now 
The Chinese have firmly demarcated land; 
We A-Hsi have firmly demarcated land; 
The Miao-tzu have no firmly demarcated land. 
Therefore present-day Miao-tzu 
* an aborigine tribe. 
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Are people who love to be moving from place to place. 
Little maiden who singest along with me; 

I have heard that such is what people say 

And I have narrated it for you to hear. 

You say, Is it correct? 

You say, Is it right? 

If there be inaccuracies, 

You point out the mistakes. 

Little maiden who singest along with me; 

I have heard that such is what other people say 

And I have narrated it for you to hear. 

Matters of heaven and earth have been fully recounted 
Now it is time 

To speak of affairs of the heart. 

Beloved little maiden 

Can you do this? 
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Annual Report of the Council 
for the Year 1959 


THE year 1959 was an eventful one in the life of the Society. It 
showed real progress and increase of strength, accompanied how- 
ever by domestic changes which, though inevitable, are always a 
cause of strain to a corporate body. It was unfortunate that the 
Presidency and the Secretaryship had to change hands simul- 
taneously. As President, in succession to Miss S. R. Burstein, 
whose quiet work over the last three years has been much appreci- 
ated, we are fortunate in having Sir Arthur Waugh, K.C.LE., 
C.S.1., M.A. Sir Arthur has already impressed his colleagues with 
his administrative ability and his personality, which augur well for 
a successful Presidency. The other change in the Officers has 
brought to the Society one of those upheavals which from time to 
time afflict every learned body. Mrs H. A. Lake Barnett, who for 
many years had acted both as Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer, 
and in her dual function had long been the mainstay of the Society, 
felt that the time had at last come when she must relinquish the 
Secretaryship. Her resignation took effect in March 1959. The 
Council wishes to record the Society’s deep gratitude to Mrs Lake 
Barnett for her years of devoted service. Fortunately she continues 
to hold the office of Hon. Treasurer; and she continues also to offer 
the Society the benefit of her experience and knowledge of per- 
sonalities and affairs. 

The financial position of the Society was greatly strengthened 
during the year. The legacy made under the will of the late Dr 
W. L. Hildburgh, our former President, was duly received. The 
bequest was made to the Society for publication purposes, but 
without specific stipulations about how it was to be used. It was 
decided that the bulk of the capital, amounting to nearly £6000, 
should be kept intact, and that disbursements should be made from 
the income only. In this way the bequest will remain as a perpetual 
memorial to Dr Hildburgh, whom we all remember with affection. 
In addition to this bequest a separate Publications Fund was 
established by a gift of {200 from Dr K. M. Briggs, to whom the 
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Society expresses its gratitude. These accessions of funds do not 
mean that the Society will at once be able to embark on a pro- 
gramme of publication, but they do provide a nucleus for the 
future. The importance of this cannot be overestimated. 

Mrs. Lake Barnett increased the Society’s indebtedness to her 
by making another large benefaction, the immediate object of 
which is to provide secretarial staff. This will ease the burden of 
routine work which falls upon the Officers, and it will materially 
assist the expansion of the Society. Mrs Lake Barnett’s generosity 
is as practical as it is timely. Steps have already been taken to find 
a suitable assistant Secretary. 

To turn to more general matters, it is pleasant to record that 
1959 was a happy year for folklorists. The subject is gradually 
achieving recognition in many fields. A welcome example of this 
occurred at the meeting of the British Association at York, where 
an archaeologist stressed the importance of folklore to archaeology. 
On the international plane we had the International Congress for 
Folktale Research at Kiel and Copenhagen, a very successful 
Congress, which amply demonstrated the maturity of the subject, 
its importance as a discipline, and the high quality of the work 
being done. The Society has pleasure in recording its co-operation 
in these endeavours. In our own country the signs are no less hope- 
ful. The Central Register set up by the Society shows that activities 
within the folklore field are now pursued, in however modest a 
form, at fourteen English Universities. 

The Society’s membership increases, and it is gratifying that new 
members are enrolled from all parts of the country and from over- 
seas, thus maintaining the Society’s wide connexions. 


Meetings held during the year 
21 Jan. Joint meeting with the English Folk Dance and Song 
Society. 
Discussion on current documentation of folklore and folk 
music survivals 


18 Feb. The Jewish folktale Dr J. Maitlis 
18 Mar. Annual General Meeting and Presidental Address. 
Folklore, rumour and prejudice. 


Miss S. R. Burstein 
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22 Apr. Some editorial reminiscences and experiences 
Professor E. O. James 


27 May Peasant minstrels in the Anti-Taurus 
C. S. Mundy 


17 June Aspects of the Grail Professor Mary Williams 


14 Oct. The fairy economy, as deduced from folktales 
Dr K. M. Briggs 


18 Nov. Rough Music or Charivari Miss Violet Alford 


The Council expresses its thanks to the authorities of University 
College London for putting at the disposal of the Society a room 
for Council meetings and a lecture room equipped with lantern and 
epidiascope, and for the use of the College Refectory. The Society’s 
dinners now take place at 6.15 p.m., in order to allow a more 
reasonable margin of time before the evening meetings. The 
dinners have been fairly well attended, but it is hoped that more 
and more members will make a point of coming to them. They pro- 
vide an excellent means of making personal contacts. All members 
are welcome, and they may bring guests. 


Folklore 

The industrial dispute in the printing trade in the early summer 
caused serious delays in the publication of ‘Folklore’. The June 
and September numbers came from the press very late, and the 
December number was held over till the new year. It is hoped that 
the normal routine will be re-established with the first number of 
the new volume. The three numbers which have appeared com- 
prise pp. 289-504 of the double volume 1958-59. The major 
articles consist of 13 essays, discussions, and special studies, be- 
sides several shorter studies, letters, and collectanea. There were 
also Museum Notes in the March and September numbers. Re- 
views and Notices occupied 21 pages of the three numbers; these 
well maintained the high traditions of the Journal. Thanks are due 
to the Hon. Editor, Miss Christina Hole, for her capable and pain- 
staking editorship. 
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It is felt that in view of the expansion of the subject which has 
occurred in late years the present size of the Journal (72 pages) is 
no longer adequate. It is proposed to increase the number of pages 
as necessary. 


Central Register of Folklore Research in Great Britain 
A report on the Central Register was published in the March 
number of Folklore. During the year further additions were made. 


Indexes to the Publications of the Society 

As previously reported, two comprehensive Indexes to the 
Society’s publications have been prepared: (i) the Allan Gomme 
Index, which is a subject index of British folklore only, and covers 
the first 75 years, 1878-1954; and (ii) a bibliographical Index made 
by Dr W. Bonser, the Hon. Librarian of the Society. The latter 
Index is now ready for publication. The Allan Gomme Index, 
which is being edited by Col. P. W. F. Brown, is almost complete. 
It is hoped that it will be possible to publish the two Indexes simul- 
taneously, but additional funds are needed for Dr Bonser’s Index. 


Library 

The Hon. Librarian reports the following accessions during the 
year: 70 books, 17 pamphlets, and current volumes and parts of 
periodicals obtained by about 70 exchanges from all parts of the 
world. He reports also that considerable progress has been made in 
dealing with arrears of binding, thanks to the donation made by 
Miss E. F. Coote Lake, reported last year. 

In August the Conference of Junior School Teachers made their 
third annual visit to the Library. 

The following publications by members of the Society were 
presented by their authors or were sent for review in the Journal: 
K. M. Briggs, The anatomy of Puck. 

Theo Brown, Holy and notable wells of Devon—2. 

Theo Brown, 55th report (to the Devon Association) on folklore. 
M. Dean-Smith, The work of Anne Geddes Gilchrist. 

R. M. Dorson, American folklore. 
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G. B. Gardner, The story of the famous witches’ mill at Castletown, 
1.0.M. 

A. van Gennep, Manuel de folklore frangais contemporain 1. v-vi, 
7.1. 

E. O. James, The cult of the Mother Goddess. 

Ida B. Jones, Hafod 16, a mediaeval Welsh medical treatise. 

I. and P. Opie, The lore and language of school-children. 

R. Pettazzoni, Miti e leggende: 4 (America centrale e meridionale). 

R. U. Sayce, The old summer pastures, a comparative study. 

A. W. Smith, An introduction to East London folklore. 


Congresses and Conferences 
The Society was officially represented at the following Con- 
gresses and Conferences: 
British Association (the Hon. Treasurer) 
Standing Conference for Local History (the Hon. Secretary) 
Council for British Archaeology (the Hon. Treasurer) 
Celtic Conference, at Dublin (Dr Davidson) 
International Puppet Conference (Mr Speaight) 
International Congress for Folktale Research (the Hon. 
Secretary) 


International Folk Song Conference, in Bucharest (Miss 
Karpeles). 


j 
Jo 


The Honorary Treasurer's Report 
for 1959 


As indicated in the Annual Report of the Council, the year 1959 
brought substantial changes in the financial position of the Folk- 
Lore Society. Owing, however, to the fact that practically all these 
changes took place in the latter part of the year, the Society’s 
income for 1959 was very little affected, while owing to the terms 
under which the changes were made the general account will re- 
main much as before. 

The current subscriptions rose by {46 but the cost of printing 
Folklore rose by {60 to £915. Sales of publications, which were 
abnormally high at £136 in 1958, sank to the more normal figure 
of just below {50 in 1959. Only the continued grant of {100 from 
the Nuffield Trustees and the very welcome refund of tax from 
covenant payments amounting to {105 3s. 7d. enabled the Income 
and Expenditure Account to show an ‘excess of income’ of £145 
15s. 11d. There had been no official expenditure on secretarial help 
during the whole year, practically the whole of the storage is free of 
charge, and all spending was cut to a painful minimum, but even 
so, total income fell by £32 while expenditure rose by £71. It is 
evident that unless a heavy increase in membership subscription 
can be obtained, the Society cannot pay its way by its unaided 
efforts. 

One helpful additional source of future income is made available 
by the decision of the Special Commissioners of Income Tax to 
resume the repayment of income tax on covenanted subscriptions, 
and steps are being taken to recover the rest of the amount due for 
the last few years while the scheme was in abeyance. The income 
available from this source however must expect to be reduced by 
the relief under Section 16 of the Finance Act of 1958 which enables 
members assessable to income tax under Schedule E to claim a 
deduction by virtue of their annual subscription. This claim cannot 
be made by members who have kindly signed Deeds of Covenant 
with the Society until their covenants have expired. Those mem- 
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bers who are not entitled to claim relief from this source are the 
more earnestly requested to consider signing a Covenant with the 
Society, which could thereby claim the rebate which is not avail- 
able to the members concerned. Forms of Covenant are available 
from the office of the Society. 

No payments have been made from the H. Coote Lake Research 
Fund during the year. 

The residue of the legacy from Miss Stephenson in 1957, now 
standing at {241 6s. 8d., remains intact but arrangements are being 
made to draw upon it for the printing of a new booklet, now in 
course of preparation, for use in a further drive for increased mem- 
bership. 

The Allan Gomme Index Fund has again been replenished but 
by the end of the year was practically exhausted. A further sum 
now added will, it is hoped, bring this important work to comple- 
tion, but the considerable cost of publication remains to be met. 

No source has yet been found which can supply the greater part 
of the cost of publication of Dr Bonser’s bibliographical index, 
although one offer of {50 has been made. A further sum of at least 
£650 is required for this volume alone. Any contributions or 
suggestions for other sources of help will be welcome. 

The generous gift of {200 by Dr K. M. Briggs to establish a 
Publications Fund was reinforced by a gift from our President of a 
further {10. The terms of the gift, however, which attach the fund 
to new studies in folklore, preclude it from being used for either 
index. 

The important legacy from Dr Hildburgh is dedicated to pub- 
lication but his known wishes on the subject of the Society’s journal, 
Folklore, make it imperative for that to be the first object of his 
benefaction. For many years, and characteristically anonymously, 
Dr Hildburgh presented {50 annually for the inclusion of another 
eight pages of the journal. The rapid rise in printing costs since 
his lamented death has doubled the cost of such an inclusion and 
its continuance has been possible only through the generous grant 
of £100 yearly from the Nuffield Trust. This has been given 
explicitly for a limited number of years and is subject to a yearly 
review. If it should be discontinued one third of the income from 
the legacy will be required to keep the journal to its present size. 
The further increase of another eight pages, optimistically pre- 
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dicted in the Report of the Council, would absorb another third. 
It is essential that the remainder should be used to relieve some of 
the crushing burden of the journal on the general fund, where for 
many years its cost has almost exactly balanced the total income 
from subscriptions, leaving the cost of printing and stationery, 
postage and sundries to be met from sales and gifts. Secretarial 
help has been out of the question and the other crowding activities 
of the Society have been hampered by malnutrition where they 
were not met by private expenditure. Provision for these can no 
longer be delayed. 

The other gift to which the Report of Council refers is devoted 
solely to the provision of secretarial help, the lack of which has 
crippled the Society for many years. The fund is to be brought 
under review at stated intervals and, when the expansion of the 
Society brings the subscription income to the level where it can 
carry the burden unaided, the new fund will be transferred to the 
endowment of folklore research. 

It will be seen from the above analysis of the new sources of 
income that they are, almost without exception, devoted to the 
remedy of many serious shortages which have been hampering 
the expansion of the Society. Shortages still remain in the need for 
provision for the Library and in the need to publish the two vitally 
important indexes, and help hete by gift or legacy will make both 
possible. But the proposed increase in the size of the journal and 
the appointment of an assistant secretary are tangible advantages 
as a beginning. A temporary foothold is being made available at 
University College, London in the Society’s library pending the 
provision of the long-awaited Folklore Research Room, and the 
Central Register of Folklore Research can be housed there im- 
mediately and steps taken for its more rapid expansion. In return, 
all members of the Society are urged to do everything possible to 
increase the membership and thereby the effective income of the 
Society to help it in its vital work of co-ordinating the ever- 
widening folklore and folk life studies being undertaken in this 
country and overseas, and of making the result of such studies 
available by publication. 

Grateful thanks are due to Mr. L. Dudley Morse, F.C.A., for his 
work as Hon. Auditor and financial adviser to the Society. 4 

H. A. L. B. 
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Folk Life and Traditions 
by EF. F. COOTE LAKE 


THESE notes are compiled from current newspaper cuttings. The 
compiler cannot accept responsibility for the accuracy of the information 
contained in the reports, or for the opinions expressed therein. 


‘In the Merry Morning of May.’ Padstow’s ’Obby 'Oss 

The first May edition of the Cornish Guardian reported that more 
people than ever thronged the narrow streets of Padstow for the May 
Day celebrations. These were held on 2 May this year as Cornwall 
does not ‘celebrate’ on a Sunday. ‘Cowslips, bluebells and a tulip— 
without these no one is properly dressed for the May Day revels.’ They 
are braided in the hair, pinned to hat-brims, or worn as button holes. 
The entire town is decorated with sycamore branches mingled with 
spring flowers, up the fronts of houses, up lamp posts, on arches erected 
across streets, and up the May Pole in Broad Street. 

The sound of the old ‘May Song’ swelled above the talking and 
laughing of the crowd, and through the greenery and the excited mob 
came the ’Obby ’Oss, a grotesque black round-table-like object, a pair 
of feet showing below the valance when it suddenly raced down a street 
after a squealing girl, or when it tilted itself up like a crinoline in its 
dance. At intervals it sank to the ground, dead. The crowd stood round 
with heads bowed and sang, slowly, a lovely old folktune, hymn-like 
and most moving, with a drop in scale of a perfect fifth. Then, suddenly, 
up sprang the ’Oss and on went the revels. The ‘Old ’Oss’ and the ‘Blue 
Ribbon 'Oss’ ended the day at dusk dancing round the May Pole 
simultaneously. 


Boon Day 

The Knutsford Guardian of February 11, 1960, reported that farmers 
from Chelford and Snelson had attended a Boon Day the previous 
week, when they gathered to level, plough and generally tidy up the 
extension to Chelford Parish Churchyard. 


Valentine cards more popular than ever 

The owner of one of the biggest greetings card firms in the country 
said in the Sunday Dispatch of February 14, 1960, that the firm sold just 
on 5,000,000 Valentine cards this year. Nine years ago only 50,000 
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were sold. ‘Most of our customers are boys and girls who are in love, 
and find it very hard to express themselves. They look through our 
cards till they find one which says what they can’t say.’ The cards say 
in 400 different ways ‘I love you’. They are divided into the Cute, the 
Slushy and the Slam. Slam cards are frankly rude, ‘Cute cards are 
unsentimental and they are bought by married couples. A best seller 
Cute card this year is a large pink wooden heart wound by clockwork, 
which patters noisily when the loved one opens the package and which 
bears the message My heart beats for you. A hundred thousand of these 
have clattered through the post at 10s. 6d. each. But far and away the 
biggest sales are for the Slushy Card. ‘The slushier they are the better 
they sell. No sex. Sex drops dead.” ’ 
For a card with a message he likes a boy in love will spend up to 25s. 

or 30s. This year’s best selling verse is: 

I love you more than I can say, 

That’s why no words of mine 

Can tell the happy thoughts that fill 

My Sweetheart’s Valentine. 


Girls are more practical. A girl in love only spends between ts. 6d. 
and 2s. gd. on her card for her boy friend. This year, Leap Year, she 
has sent 10 per cent more cards and is quite likely to send the same card 
to two different boys. 


Tradition held up Trial Verdict, because the Queen was in the City 

The Times of May 21, 1960, reported the fact that because of the 
tradition that courts in the City of London cannot sit while the Queen 
is in the City—as the Judges act for the Queen in her absence—a 
youth had to wait 30 minutes at the Central Criminal Court before 
hearing that he had been acquitted of murder. 

The Jury reached their verdict after the Queen entered the City on 
her way to a service at St Paul’s Cathedral. It was half an hour before 
they could return their verdict. 


Lifeboat burnt after disaster 

The Times of May 21, 1960, spoke of the deliberate destruction by 
burning of the Broughty Ferry lifeboat, Mona, which capsized in a 
storm last December with the loss of 8 lives. All valuable equipment was 
removed and only the hull was burned. The vessel was built 25 years 
ago. Opinion varies on the reason. Former members of the Mona’s crew 
in Broughty Ferry denied that superstition would have prevented 
fishermen sailing in her again. The cox of the boat for 23 years said: ‘A 
boat like the Mona, which has had years of active and successful work 
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in stormy seas, does not suddenly develop a hoodoo.’ But seafaring men 
throughout the Firth of Tay and Firth of Forth generally are inclined 
to agree that some crews might not have felt complete confidence in a 
vessel which had capsized with such tragic consequences. A spokesman 
for the Royal National Lifeboat Institution said it was not uncommon 
for a lifeboat to be burnt after a disaster. There was often a question of 
local feeling in the matter: one would hardly call it a superstition. 


Popularity of Mothering Sunday 

The Times of March 26, 1960, has a leading article on Mothering 
Sunday in which it points out that this is one of the festivals which has 
recently achieved a high measure of popular esteem. The ancient 
observance of this day, the fourth Sunday in Lent, has apparently been 
built up from ‘a number of isolated and loosely related scraps’. In the 
epistle for the day ‘Jerusalem.... which is the mother of us all’ 
suggested the commendable custom of making visits to the Mother- 
Church, or Cathedral, and of taking gifts to it. Since it was in Lent a 
little welcome relief was allowed of which Simnel Cakes and the French 
revelries of mi-Caréme are a survival. A visit to the Mother Church often 
gave an opportunity for a visit to the family home and a filial display of 
affection in the form of gifts, of which a most welcome offering would be 
a cake. Lately there has been a wide use of special cards and floral gifts. 
Special services ‘in which children bring flowers for mother, are now 
almost universal’. 

Numerous advertisements appear in The Times and other papers for 
some weeks beforehand of Simnel cakes made by various firms, while 
stationers’ shops turn over a small fortune in ‘cards for Mother’. 


Judas Fires in Liverpool 

The Liverpool Echo of April 16, 1960, contained the news that the 
Fire Service were called out on 15 April to twenty fires in the south end 
of the city, all started by children ‘keeping alive the tradition of the 
burning of Judas’. For many years they have paraded the streets burning 
effigies on the end of long poles but this year there were few, if any, and 
the police had to send a patrol to prevent the children from tearing 
boards from the front of a shop in Admiral Street to use for Judas Fires. 


Tissington Well-dressing 

An illustration of the very beautiful well-dressing at Tissington 
appeared in the Guardian of May 27, 1960. It is an annual ceremony in 
many parts of Derbyshire to give thanks for ‘preservation from plague.’ 
The well-dressings consist of a large picture built up behind and above 
the well, and composed entirely of petals of flowers mounted in clay. 
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Biddenden Charity Bread and Cheese Farm to be sold 

In the Kent and Sussex Courier of April 22, 1960, it was announced by 
the chairman of local charities that the charity trustees intended to sell 
the celebrated Bread and Cheese Farm as they believed they would 
receive more by investing the proceeds than they receive from the rent. 
The annual Easter Monday distribution of bread and cheese will, in 
spite of this, continue. They do not intend to break the tradition which 
has existed ‘for countless generations in the past’. 


Obituary 
PROFESSOR RAFFAELE PETTAZZONI 


Tue death of Raffaele Pettazzoni on 8 December, 1959 at the age of 
seventy-six marks the passing away of a scholar of outstanding eminence 
whose memory will be honoured and his loss widely recognized in many 
lands in which he had an international reputation and a very large circle 
of personal friends and acquaintances all over Western Europe. Born at 
San Giovanni in Persiceto in northern Italy, after graduating at the 
ancient University of Bologna he proceeded to the University of Rome 
where he engaged in post-gradute study in archaeology and ethnology, 
selecting as his special field the history of religion. It was to this depart- 
ment of learning that he devoted the rest of his life and in which he 
became one of the most conspicuous figures. In 1923 he was appointed 
to the Chair in this subject in the University of Rome, and from then 
until his retirement in 1953 he adorned it with great distinction. Elected 
a member of the Accademico d'Italia in 1933, he received honorary 
degrees from the universities of Strasbourg and Brussels, and among his 
other appointments he was a Foreign Member of the Royal Netherland 
Academy, of the Royal Society of Letters, Lund, and of the Germany 
Archaeological Institute, as well as a Member of the Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei and of, the Accademia Pontaniana, Naples. At the 
death of Van der Leeuw in 1951 he succeeded him as President of the 
International Association for the History of Religions presiding at its 
International Congress in Rome in 1955, and editing its journal Numen. 

In 1935 he gave the Olaus Petri lectures at the University of Uppsala 
which were subsequently published in this country in an excellent 
translation by Professor H. J. Rose under the title “The All-knowing 
God’. In this course Pettazzoni used material he had been collecting 
since 1922 concerning the Sky-god among primitive peoples, the origin 
and development of monotheism, and the Supreme Being in polytheistic 
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religions in relation to the One God of monotheistic faiths. The investi- 
gation covered a wide field extending from Ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia 
and the Graeco-Roman world to China and the Pacific, Africa and 
America, the Celts, the Slavs and the Finno-Ugrians. 

Although he would hardly have professed to be a folklorist in the 
strict sense of the term, the themes and topics he brought under review 
with his characteristic acumen were very closely connected with folklore, 
and he became a member of the Folk-Lore Society in 1958. His 
approach being primarily that called by continental scholars ‘pheno- 
menological’, he was mainly concerned with the investigation of the 
structure and significance of religious phenomena and their interpreta- 
tion based on formal typology, but without losing sight of their place 
and function in a definite historical and cultural environment. He 
collected his data from all ages, states of culture and parts of the world 
as they have been presented to the mind, somewhat in Frazerian 
fashion, regardless of chronology and culture contact, or of the validity 
of what ‘appears’. This phenomenological objectivity has its limitations 
since it is confined to the description of beliefs and customs as they are 
actually held and practised at a particular time and place. But Pettazzoni 
recognized that phenomenology depends on a study of history for its 
material, and is conditioned by the results of historical research. More- 
over, he realized that, like folklore, his own discipline could not be 
divorced from life in which past and present are integral parts of an 
organic whole, which he did so much to illuminate by making the two 
conjoined planes complementary. E. O. James 


Letters to the Editor 


From M. Wight 


The Hereford Times, 22 January, 1960, reports the finding of what appears 
to be a witch doll in the cellar of the Hereford Rural District Council 
offices. It was discovered, hidden in an alcove, while the building was 
being painted. 

Tucked into the skirt was a creased and dirty piece of paper on which 
was written, in a thin, spidery handwriting, the name Mary Ann Wand, 
apparently the intended victim of the spell, and the words: 
‘I act this spell upon you from my whole heart, wishing you to never rest 
nor eat nor sleep the restern part of your life. I hope your flesh will waste 
away and I hope you will never spend another penny I ought to have. 
Wishing this from my whole heart.’ 

I enclose a photograph of the doll. 
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From P. W. F. Brown, Colonel (rettred) 

What is a Charm? 
In the course of editing the /ndex of Folklore this word crops up many 
times. Its meaning is vague. If folklore is a science I think it should be 
expunged from the folklore vocabulary. Among many, here are some 
meanings. 

(1) To sacrifice a living thing (usually an animal) 

(a) to guard against or repel evil spirits 
(5) to avoid or cure a disease. 
This is a charm. 
(2) Words written or inscribed on paper, parchment, metal or stone 
used against what you don’t expect, hope or desire, or to cure 
disease. 
| This is a charm. 
j (3) Carry about a potato, nutmeg, any old piece of iron, frog’s leg or 
anything else you fancy to avoid anything from the Evil Eye to a 
Motor Accident. 
This is a charm. 

(4) The witch’s word, incantations, sticking pins into candles, or 
throwing them away in wells, streams and ponds to work evil on 
someone else. 

This is a charm. 

(5) On hearing a one-sided telephone conversation, a young lady 
recently exclaimed, ‘You could charm the birds off the trees.” 

(6) Recently I was asked to make two bracelets from an old Albert. 
Now the lady wants some ‘charms to decorate it’. At a wholesale 
place in Clerkenwell where these things are, I saw a number in 
various metals, shapes, sizes, and prices. ‘What are these charms 
for?’ says I. ‘Not for or against,’ says he, “They’re just charms!’ 

Of the word Skeat says it means an enchantment, a song. 

Charming is not it? 


Reviews 


ARTHURIAN LITERATURE IN THE MippLe AGes. A COLLABORATIVE 
History. Edited by RoceR SHERMAN Loomis. Oxford University 
Press, 1959. Pp. i-xvi, 1-574. 63s. 

Proressor Frappier of the Sorbonne, Vinaver of Manchester and 

Loomis of Columbia were happily inspired when they invited thirty 

scholars of several nationalities to contribute chapters which would 

cover the wide field of Arthurian literature, and interest not only the 
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student but also the amateur of the romances of the Round Table. The 
result is a brilliant success. The problems of elucidating the peculiar 
fascination which these romances have had for centuries and continue to 
have for nearly every nation in Europe as well as America is, if not 
entirely solved, at least made far less obscure. Every aspect is treated by 
a specialist among whom are the late Professors Ernest Hoepffner, 
W. A. Nitze and J. J. Parry and, still happily with us, Professor Kenneth 
Jackson, Idris Foster, Helaine Newstead, Ackerman, Sparnaay, Vis- 
cardi, Springer, Le Gentil, Laura H. Loomis, as well as the three 
originators of the scheme who between them contribute eleven of the 
forty-one chapters. 

The editor undertook a colossal task. It is to be expected that many 
divergent views are expressed by so many collaborators, but this only adds 
to the interest. The chapters, all in English, are so closely woven together, 
with numerous cross references and abundant notes, that the whole 
reads easily as one volume. It is a mine of information for Arthurian 
literature which will take its place in every library and few are the 
scholars who will not wish to possess their own copy to which they will 
constantly need to refer. 


Mary WILLIAMS 


More West HiGHLAND Taves. Transcribed and translated from the 
original Gaelic by Joun G. McKay. Vol. 2. Edited by A. Mathe- 
son, J. MacInnes, H. J. Rose and K. Jackson. Oliver & Boyd for the 
Scottish Anthropological and Folklore Society, Edinburgh, 1960. 
Pp. xvi, 383. 

Tue first volume of the unprinted folktales collected by J. F. Campbell 
of Islay was extensively reviewed in Folklore, Vol. 51. To a non-Gaelic 
reader the translation of these additional thirty-seven tales sounds 
smooth, though a term like ‘elegant’ jars now and then. We become 
quite familiar with the storytellers. Their fondness for the precious 
tobacco is rather touching (p. 206) and their forgetfulness is very 
astonishing. Bearing this special point in mind and also the frequent 
repetition of the motifs, an exhaustive index (as in vol. 1) would be un- 
necessary. 

Although having four editors sounds somewhat awe-inspiring, the 
book is nowhere over-edited. The notes are concise and comprehensive, 
those on the King Otter (pp. 9-10), for instance, are praiseworthy. The 
meaning of the number ‘nine’ is too timidly explained (p. 165); ‘nine’ 
was regarded as a sacred number by the Celts. I disagree with the 
identification of ‘the Man in the Green Cloak’ with the ‘Greatful Dead 
Man, (whose) motif has become lost’ (!) (p. 115). According to ancient 
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Irish legends, the green cloak (and later on the green leashes, p. 342) 
indicate supernatural beings (see Zeitschrift celt. Philologie, xxvii, p. 175). 

Differences between the Gaelic and Irish tales are noteworthy: the 
drowning at Scottish riverfords is due to more rapidly flowing rivers 
(see OGAM, No. 67); the magic mist merely leads to an adventure 
(p. 376) — in ancient Irish legends, to an encounter with a supernatural 
being; the severed head was kept from the body until the blood got cold 
(p. 333) — Irish heroes stepped between head and body to prevent their 
reunification. Of great interest are the stories which deal with the beliefs 


in disenchantments (see notes on pp. 267 and 271). © Scene 


RAUME UND SCHICHTEN MITTELALTERLICHER HEILIGENVEREHRUNG IN 
IHRER BEDEUTUNG FUR DIE VOLKSKUNDE. By M, ZeNpeR. Rheinland- 
Verlag, Diisseldorf, 1959. Pp. 256; 30 maps and 25 illustrations. 

THE main part of this scholarly book is devoted to the veneration of the 

SS. Lambert, Servatius, Gertude of Nivelles and Cornelis, which 

spread from the borders of the central Maes over large parts of the 

Occident. These cults grew under the Carolingians (until the early 

thirteenth century), when this region enjoyed the height of its political 

and cultural importance. Two or three centuries later, the cults of the 

Rhenish saints developed rapidly and the period again coincides with 

Cologne’s growing cultural and economical influence (Part iii, chapter 3). 

In this short review only Dr Zender’s admirable efforts to keep the 
balance between major and minor events can be mentioned. He pays 
equal attention to cults propagated by the mighty, which, however, 
failed to appeal to the popular sentiment, to the different attitudes 
reflected in the German and French veneration of saints, to altars 
donated by patricians and chapels built by peasants. This all-embracing 
presentation augurs well for the post-war German Folklore-Atlas under 
the aegis of Dr Zender. We only hope that his manifold duties will not 
delay too long the consecutive volumes on the saints of southern France, 

Franconia and northern Germany. The size and production of this first 


volume is almost too lavish for a reference book. : 
eferenc E. ETTLINGER 


HocHwies, SAGEN, SCHWANKE UND MARCHEN mit Beitraégen von A. 
Karasex. By W.-E. Peucxert. Denkmiiler deutscher Volksdich- 
tung, vol. iv. Verlag O. Schwartz, Géttingen, 1959. Pp. xix, 217, 
I map. 

Hocuwies, with some three thousand inhabitants, was one of the 

smallest German speaking domains in the wooded Western Carpathian 

Mountains. Quite by chance, two experts on East-German folklore 
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independently recorded within twelve years the legends, traditions and 
merry stories of Hochwies: Herr Karasek went there shortly before 
1939, and Prof. Peuckert wrote down in 1945 what a refugee couple 
from Hochwies told him, whilst they helped on his farm. Both collections 
are combined in this book and deserve our close attention. 
Most stories sound as if they were from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The remoteness of Hochwies, the long distance which 
some motifs travelled and the inhabitants’ shunning of books may 
account for the time-lags. The attitude of poor Hochwies towards the 
near-by town of Kremnitz with its rich silver-mines is rather amusing: ‘ 
the skill of the Kremnitz metal-workers is handsomely acknowledged 
(174. ii), but the ‘Herren’ at the Town-Hall, Mint, etc., are described as 
shockingly lazy (35. ii). Anyhow, during the reign of the antichrist the 
earth will swallow up Kremnitz (178)!— In the introduction the 
peculiar part played by the gypsy is explained: nobody trusts him, many 
regard him as a warlock and yet every village wants its own gypsy-fool. 
As such he appears in the stories — and also as a rogue — but not as , 
evil-working. 


E. ETTLINGER 


UKRAINIAN-CANADIAN FOLKLORE, texts in English translation. Com- 
piled and edited by J. B. Rupnyc’kyj. Ukrainian Free Academy of q 
Sciences, Winnipeg, 1960. Pp. 232. 

UKRAINIAN immigrants in Canada, who exceed half a million in number, 
have made an important and lasting contribution to Canadian folklore. 
Settled in compact masses all over the provinces of Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba, and others some seventy years ago, the Ukrainian 
farmers retained not only their native tongue but also rich folklore 
treasury brought from Ukrainia. Moreover, on Canadian soil they 
have created a great variety of new songs and tales, proverbs and sayings 
which manifoldly reflect their new environment. Perhaps it is even more 
surprising that these Ukrainian settlers have considerably preserved 
i purity of the language they mostly speak at home, in local offices, and in 
; schools and colleges where Ukrainian is being taught. In fact, or y a 
small number of words, primarily technical terms, have been adapted 
from English. This process of the Ukrainian language retention is 
strongly supported by the publication of some thirty, if not more, 
Ukrainian newspapers and magazines in Canada only; many such publi- 
cations arrive there from the U.S. and Europe. One of the oldest of them, 
the weekly Ukrajin’skyj holos (The Ukrainian Voice, Winnipeg, Man.) 

proudly celebrated its golden anniversary this year. 
Thanks to the aid given by Humanities Research Council of Canada in 
Ottawa, Professor J. B. Rudnyc’kyj, Head of the Slavic Department of 
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the University of Manitoba, was able to travel in 1953 over Canada, from 
east to west, and collect all kinds of folklore material from Ukrainian 
settlers. This long and exhaustive trip resulted in publishing two large 
volumes (in 1956 and 1958) of various Ukrainian folk songs, tales, 
legends, anecdotes, proverbs and sayings, as well as farmers’ memoirs on 
their hard life in the pioneers’ time. From these volumes Professor J. B. 
Rudnyc’kyj selected the best pieces and Honore Ewach translated them 
into English. Thus appeared Ukrainian-Canadian Folklore. 

The book has two parts: (a) traditional ‘old country’ folklore trans- 
planted to Canada and (6) Ukrainian folklore adapted to or created in 
Canada. The first chapter begins with ‘Malanka’ or ancient Ukrainian 
New Year’s ceremony which traces its origin to pre-Christian time; then 
follow Christmas carols and religious songs, most of them are centuries 
old, historical Kozak songs and ballads, and many others songs, tales, 
proverbs and sayings. 

The love songs are especially marked with freshness and folk syn- 
cretism which is so peculiar to Ukrainian folklore: 

A black cloud is coming, and a black crow is croaking. 
Tears are rolling down my face, as I say goodby. 

Farewell, my beloved one, of beautiful eyes and brows, 
Farewell, rosy-cheeked girl, with lips so sweet, 

Farewell, my golden-haired maiden, as now we part (p. 72). 

Every item of folklore is well documented in the book. As a rule, the 
date, place, and name of the person from whom it was recorded are indi- 
cated beneath in parentheses. Thus, we learn that some eighty songs, 
one-fifth of the book, are submitted by J. Dziobko, a true folk poet who 
not only preserved a treasury of Ukrainian songs, but also himself created 
many beautiful lines as these: 

My songs, what am I to do with you? 

I shall go to the woods and sow you there. 

Some day girls will come there to pick mushrooms 
And they will find you, my songs (p. 109). 

The chapter ‘Songs about Canada’ is an unprecedented contribution 
to Ukrainian folklore. The Ukrainian settlers love this vast country as 
well as Ukrainia. No wonder that they call it ‘our beloved Canada’, 
‘America is our sister, and Canada is our mother’ (p. 220). Only the 
people who have enjoyed freedom and lived prosperous and industrious 
life could state: 

No landlords oppress here, 
So let us sing! (p. 221) 


The translation by Honore Ewach is very good, though he does not 
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use rhymes which are a component part in the originals. A Ukrainian 
poet himself and graduate of a Canadian university, he has a distin- 
guished command of both Ukrainian and English; his expression is 
smooth and melodious. 

From every view point Ukrainian-Canadian Folklore is highly com- 
mendable. It proves that various nationalities in Canada are not being 
nelgected or melted, but have a boundless opportunity to retain their 
cultural heritage, develop it and, thus, enrich the diverse culture of 
Canada. Yar SLAVUTYCH 


Wit anp MirtH: or Pritts To PurGe MELANCHOLY. By THOMAS 
D’Urrey. Oxford University Press. 6 Vols. (in 3). Folklore Library 
Publishers Inc., New York, 1959. 

Originally ed. Henry Playford, 1698-1706. ‘Songs and Vocal 
Music’. 


THESE well-produced volumes contain little for the folklorist, though 
much for the seventeenth-century historian, or for anyone curious to see 
how a sophisticated society can treat dance or ballad tunes. Some of these 
are by named contemporary composers; many, ironed out and clipped to 
fit the verse, are old friends — Packington’s Pound for example, or 
Nonesuch, as in Playford’s Dancing Master. (The publisher of the Pills 
was Playford’s son.) Tom D’Urfey was ‘the indispensible entertainer of 


the Gentry and Nobility’, not to mention Royalty, Stuart and Hano- 
verian, for forty years, and these ‘slight songs’, whether of politics, 
drinking or bawdy, are far removed from the idiom of the people. 

This edition, with introduction by Professor Cyrus L. Day, is a 
facsimile reproduction of the 1876 reprint of the 1720 final publication. 
It is in modern print, and the editor’s aim is to make the Pills available to 
those who have not access to the earlier editions. We may be indeed 
grateful to him for this piece of social history. A. C, P. 


TALES FROM BARRA, TOLD BY THE Coppy. Foreword by Compton 
Mackenzie. Introduction and Notes by J. L. Campbell. Edinburgh, 
1960. Pp. 216, 1 photograph. 

Joun MacPuerson, nicknamed ‘the Coddy’ was equally fluent in Eng- 

lish and Gaelic. He started as a fisherman and ended his life as the pro- 

prietor of a boarding-house. A few years before his death in 1955, Miss 

Sheila J. Lockett, of London, came as a visitor to Barra. Fascinated by 

the Coddy’s tales, she took them down in shorthand. It is regrettable 

that we are told so little about this enterprise: how many stories were 
recorded altogether? In Gaelic or English? From what point of view 
were they selected for this book? 
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Although the Coddy repeatedly admits that he ‘listened well’ to the 
stories told by his father, by a hotel keeper, by the caretaker of the Castle 
at Dunvegan, etc., he apparently distrusted the traditional story of 
‘which nobody could say whether it is right or wrong’ (p. 104). Only 
rarely is a humorous or charming phrase tacked on to entertain the 
audience. It would seem that he was more intent on depicting historical 
scenes and the life in olden times. Certainly, he did not forget anything 
that went on in the Isles: we read about sailors and fishermen, cattle- 
raiders and drovers, pipers and treasure-hunters, ‘whisky galore’, black 
houses, sharks, witches and even fairies and ghosts. 

The story of ‘Macaskill’s second sight’ in South Uist is noteworthy. In 
1914 he guessed by the appearance of mourners following a funeral, that 
a certain man would die soon. He admitted that he never saw anything of 
the sort when he left the soil of South Uist; that he had not had ‘a vision 
of that line for a long time — (and that he) was very sick after it’. — I 
take the story ‘Medicine from the “Polly” ’ seriously, for I have seen 
Bavarian farmers reviving a cow by feeding it with a whole bottle of 
‘Schnaps’. E, ETTLINGER 


Museum News 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES: 
WELSH FOLK MUSEUM (ST FAGANS) 


From the Annual Report, 1958-9 
‘THE most important event chronicled in this Report is the opening to 
the public, on Whit Monday 1958, of Cilewent, a long-house from 
Radnorshire. The re-erection of this building at St Fagans was financed 
by the Pilgrim Trust and the Radnorshire County Council, the house 
itself being the gift of the Birmingham Corporation. Cilewent was at one 
time part of the grange of Cwmwd-deuddwr in the possession of the 
monks of the Abbey of Strata Florida. In 1579 it was sold to Edward ap 
Rhys and in the eighteenth century the building was renovated to the 
condition in which it now appears. Its environs have been laid out to 
represent as far as was possible the contours and the vegetation of the 
original site. The sheep-pens north of the house have also been recon- 
structed, and it is hoped that at a later date livestock of the type associ- 
ated with the older economy can be shown. The Report contains 
excellent pictures of the exterior of Cilewent and of the interior taken 
from the stable, showing cow-house and entrance to kitchen. 

Important additions have been made to the collections illustrating 
needlework, embroidery and costume, including collections of dresses 
associated with different Welsh localities. Furniture, household utensils, 
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china and pottery have been acquired for exhibition in re-erected 
houses, and many donors have co-operated to rescue obsolete agri- 
cultural implements and the tools of various crafts. Two interesting 
ploughs have been added from Rhuddlan and a collection of farrier’s 
tools from Carmarthenshire. A set of horse-trappings, late sixteenth 
century, in blue velvet and gold and silver lace, has been placed on 
deposit. This is said to have been made for the use of Queen Elizabeth I 
when she visited Dudley Castle. 

Mr V. H. Phillips, Assistant Curator in charge of the survey of oral 
traditions and dialects has worked in several counties in north and south 
Wales. He has recorded a large number of speakers and in the course of 
this work has collected much valuable information on material culture 
and many specimens. So that he should be freed as much as possible to 
deal with the linguistic recordings (the most urgent of his duties) per- 
mission was obtained from the Treasury to employ a number of part- 
time correspondents to collect vocabularies and informationg concerning 
material culture, beliefs, customs, etc., for transcription at St Fagans. 
Several persons have agreed to co-operate in this work and six recording 
machines are being lent for short periods to correspondents who will be 
trained and advised by Mr Phillips in their use. 


CITY OF LEICESTER MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERY 


THE activities of the year 1958-9, described in the Fifty-third Report to 
the City Council, were mainly directed to the archaeological side, owing 
to the opportunities for excavation afforded by work on the Central Ring 
Road. Records were also made of buildings of historic or architectural 
interest threatened with destruction. But the other interests of the 
Museums were not neglected. Improvements have been made in the 
Newarke Houses, including the paving of the ‘street scene’ with granite 
setts. This involved considerable research to ensure that the technique 
used should be correct. Appeals in the press resulted in first-hand evi- 
dence being obtained from retired paviors and as a result much addi- 
tional information concerning the craft was acquired together with a set 
of paviors’ tools. Work has continued on the costume collection, to 
which many additions have been made. The Museum has continued its 
policy of collecting specimens of contemporary costume, thus building 
up a most valuable record for future students. 

Some redecoration has been done in Belgrave Hall, and the recon- 
struction of the stable roof has been completed, but lack of adequate 
supervision coupled with the impossibility of displaying the collection of 
coaches still makes it impracticable to open the stables to the public. The 
Museum is in need of Georgian furniture for the five rooms now avail- 
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able on the top floor of Belgrave Hall. Special attention is being paid to 
furniture designed by Ernest Gimson. A walnut cabinet given by 
George III to his physician, Sir Henry Halford of Wistow, has been 
acquired, also a ‘signpost’ barometer by Charles Orme of Ashby de la 
Zouch made in 1741. 

Other interesting accessions include a collection of bells, including no 
less than ten sets of waggon-bells, and a collection of fire-marks, in- 
cluding the rare plate of the Leicester company, of which only half-a- 
dozen examples now survive. The most popular accession is a street 
piano in full working order. Notable additions have been made to the 
collection of coins and medals, among them an Elmesthorpe token, one 
of the few minted locally in the later eighteenth century. ‘The gift of the 
medals of the late Sir Jonathan North provides a valuable memorial of 
one of the city’s most distinguished public servants. 

An unusual activity has been the recording of a Leicester folk song, 
and the provision of portable equipment is under consideration. ‘This 
would mean that more advantage could be taken to provide records of 
historical importance. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING, 
MUSEUM OF ENGLISH RURAL LIFE 


Tue Report for 1959 records that the year has seen a steady growth in the 
threefold task of collecting objects from the countryside, accumulating a 
library of documentary information and carrying out research on the 
material acquired. It is, however, still a matter for concern that, without 
the financial support so urgently needed to send experienced field 
workers on collecting and recording expeditions, the Museum cannot 
hope to preserve more than a small part of the whole picture of English 
rural life before much of the detail is lost. 

The Report contains a very interesting article by Anne Sheppard, of 
the Department of Dairying, University of Reading, on “Traditional 
Dairying’, followed by a list of the main items of dairying equipment 
possessed by the Museum, with two pages of photographs. An exhibition 
of butter and cheese making equipment has been set up in a recon- 
structed verandah on the south side of the Museum. 

New acquisitions included three farm wagons from Northampton- 
shire, Shropshire and Staffordshire, an ox plough from Devon, falcon 
furniture and a collection of domestic wrought iron work. 

A temporary exhibition on Beekeeping was held during the summer, 
for which a special catalogue was published. The exhibits were selected 
mainly from The Bee Research Association’s collection which the 
Museum holds on permanent loan. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY FOLK MUSEUM 


‘THe Twenty-fourth Annual Report, for the year ended 31 December, 
1959, contains the welcome news that the second stage of the improve- 
ments to the Museum — the building of a house for the Curator, has 
now been completed, and the Curator is in residence. The third stage — 
the adaptation of the Curator’s former quarters for Museum use, is 
under consideration. 

Accessions have been many and varied. Among the most interesting 
are a collection of miniature toys, wooden animals, etc., several mid- 
nineteenth-century card and table games, an early type toy train, 
twenty-five Play Bills of the year 1873, and a collection of children’s 
illustrated books of the 1870's. A small notebook, dated 1822, contains a 
miscellany of notes and recipes among which is one recommending the 
eating of ‘a flead mouse’ as a cure for diabetes, and another giving in- 
gredients for a ‘Cure for Every Disease’. 

The Fenland collection, in which the Museum specializes, has been 
enriched by the gift of further Fenland records from Mr W. H. Barrett. 
From Gamlingay come two decorated glass ‘rolling pins’ (good luck 
tokens) and two fine blue glass ‘witch balls’, one of which bears the date 
1721. Another addition to the Folklore Section is the leg bone of a cart 
horse found in a seventeenth-century house at Histon, where, with other, 
smaller animal bones, it formed part of the chimney breast of the house. 
This use of animal bones for building is recognized as a survival of the 
early practice of foundation sacrifice. 

During the digging of the foundations for the Curator’s house at the 
Museum, on the site of the former inn stables, a second leg bone of a cart 
horse was found, carefully placed beneath the brick flooring of the 
stables. This is now preserved in the Museum as a reminder of the 
former East Anglian practice of placing bones in this position in order to 
prevent the horses in the stables from being ridden by witches at night. 


GLOVE COLLECTION AT GUILDHALL MUSEUM, LONDON 


From The Museums Journal, December 1959 

On of the finest collections of gloves in the world has been presented by 
Mr Robert Spence to the Glovers’ Company, and deposited in the 
Guildhall Museum. The collection consists of about four hundred 
gloves, mostly of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but including 
several of medieval date. Until a special case and cabinet can be pro- 
vided, a selection of the finest and most interesting of the gloves has 
temporarily been exhibited by the Leathercraft Museum in one of the 
cases in the Royal Exchange. 
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MUSEUM NEWS 
CITY OF GLOUCESTER MUSEUMS 


From the Report to the City Council covering the period 1 April, 1957, to 
31 March, 1959 

‘THE period covered by this biennial Report saw the complete reorganiza- 
tion of the City Museum, which was closed to the public for more than a 
year, although the Museum’s advisory and information services were 
maintained, and enquiries from the public answered. Activities in con- 
nexion with the alterations, and plans for the future, occupied much of 
the time and energy of the staff, and there was little opportunity for 
work at the Folk Museum. In January 1959, however, a start was made 
on the complete reorganization of the agricultural section. Work on this 
was still in progress at the close of the period covered by the Report. 

The complete contents of an old smithy at Cainscross were given to 
the Museum by Gloucestershire County Council, through the good 
offices of the late County Surveyor, Mr E. C. Boyce. Other accessions 
fell, in the main, into the categories of clothing and of agricultural im- 
plements, including a breast plough and a ridging plough. Fishery and 
Agricultural specimens were lent for a stand illustrating West Country 
Farming in the past, at the Royal Agricultural Society’s show at Bristol 
in July 1958. 


THE MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO, SANTA FE 


El Palacio, the Journal of the Museum of New Mexico, describes in the 
issue for April 1960 a temporary exhibition of Norwegian tapestries, of 
which it gives two excellent illustrations. This large travelling exhibition, 
sponsored by the Government of Norway, dealt with two types of 
materials which are of prime importance in the folk art of that country. 
The first section contained sixty outstanding examples of tapestries from 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Themes from the 
Bible and from contemporary religious literature dominated these 
pieces, among those most frequently illustrated being the parable of the 
Five Wise and the Five Foolish Virgins, the Magi and the Adoration 
King Solomon’s Wisdom and the Feast of Herod. In addition to wall 
hangings, there were bedspreads, bench covers and cushion covers. The 
second section included furniture and household objects of carved and 
painted wood. Represented were cupboards, chests, chairs, beer bowls 
and similar items. Again, biblical scenes were depicted, along with 
animals, geometrical and architectural designs. The exhibition was 
opened formally on 8 February, by His Excellency Paul Koht, Nor- 
wegian Ambassador to the United States. + 
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